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The Parable of the Master Builder 
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“Unto us a Child is born.” 
Isaiah, 1X, 6. 


“We have seen his star in the East.” 


Matthew, II, 2. 


“God bless us, every one!” 
Tiny Tim. 


What have we architects to do with Christ? For 
the sake of brevity let us grant that we have everything 
to do with Him. The Christ philosophy is at the root 
of all constructive thought, and the examples of the 
Great Teachers of conduct are still without a rival. 
They have been argued about and fought over. Their 
influence has made saints and heroes. They are the 
Great Figures in history. Today thoughtful men in 
the western world are abandoning their faith in ab- 
stract theories of evolution and progress, and are 
harking back to their Christ Jesus of Nazareth for 
inspiration. 

The Great War showed to the world, in colossal 
scale, the weakness of materialism, and the futility of 
faith in mere science. 

The hope had been that science, by calling into 
being more and more deadly agencies of destruction, 
would make war inherently impossible. But science 
is already at work on still more destructive agents and 
the horrible engines of 1918 are being “scrapped” to 
make way for the more horrible ones of—when? 

The hope had been that the machine would liberate 
the worker, but it is evident that it has brought about 
a condition that means slavery of a singularly dehu- 
manizing type. 

The hope had been that education would prove a 
panacea by liberating the minds of men, for have we 
not all believed that ““The Truth shall make you free’’? 
But education has been developed into a vast system 
which, when carried to its logical conclusion, will 
make the teacher the paid hireling of the prevailing 
Privilege, and the pupil the stereotyped dupe of a 
blind pseudo-philosophy. 


The hope had been that unrestricted speech and 
press would set free great and inspiring movements 
toward “the uplift (favorite word) of society.” But 
the press reflects the thought and the will of its own- 
ers; organized propaganda is more potent than indi- 
vidual effort, and the result of it all is that the thought 
of the world has disintegrated. 

We have lost what an English philosopher aptly 
calls “the Common Mind.’ We have agreed to dis- 
agree on every vital point and the effect is confusion 
and discord. At Christmas men draw together in- 
stinctively and clasp hands. Agree with me, then, for 
a moment, that a star shines on Christmas eve that 
shines not again for another year. Give assent to the 
further statement that to some folk the starshine is an 
illusion, to other folk it is a challenge and a judgment; 
and yet to other folk it is forever as “a little candle 
shining in a quiet place.” 

When the first Christmas eve had lighted up the 
tiny flicker of that star, a few Judean shepherds and 
three eccentric Oriental persons saw it. As the years 
fled on successive generations claimed to have seen 
the star, and told their children and their children’s 
children of its miraculous shining. 

Now it came to pass that it was said of the star 
that no man saw it save he who possessed wisdom. 
Other men said that no man saw the star save kings 
and the sons of kings. A minority always averred 
that he who had love in his heart saw the shining 
beams, and that none other could even glimpse a single 
ray. It became known to those who live close to the 
center of things that when a man had really seen this 
wonderful star he became as one marked and set apart 
forever. 

Ye have not heard that a certain Master of the Art 
of Building, no less, on a Yule-tide ages agone was 
suddenly stricken as it were blind, and in the midst of 
his darkness was what seemed a star shining won- 
drously? In the mind’s vision he beheld a little child 
of surpassing loveliness. But the child was weeping 
with a mighty sorrow. And he tried to comfort the 
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child, but the child would not. And he bethought him 
mightily for pleasing words and smiles and merry 
laughter, but his own heart was heavy and he was as 
one made dumb. 

Now since he knew naught but buildings he tried to 
fashion a noble structure for the child. He caused 
the little men of the earth to fell trees and to dig, 
and with great machines and roaring they mixed stones 
and finely ground substances which took form as great 
blocks of wondrous hardness. He commanded the 
hewers of wood and the artificers thereof to assemble, 
and they fashioned curiously carved posts and beams 
and great timbers of strong fibre. He summoned also 
the workers of metal and the ingenious men of all 
crafts to do what was needful, and it seemed that they 
knew his mind. He needed but to say: “Make!” 
and it was made. Now all this took place within the 
span of a dream. 

But the child still wept and it came upon the mind 
of the Master-Builder that his work was futile. He 
saw it not as a simple act, but as a complicated turmoil 
of futility, with no inner and but little outward re- 
lation. It was clever and sophisticated. But it was 
not real. It had no grace of the spirit. 

So the Master-Builder bowed his head, and passed 
silently into the night, and a wind stirred the black 
tree-tops. Then it was that he heard a voice which 
spoke from within himself saying ancient words. And 
these words were the two Great Commandments of 
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the Law, known of bid. It came into his mind for the 
first time that these words were meant for him, a 
Master-Builder. And he knew presently that the 
child had wept because the builders and the artisans 
and the makers of all manner of things and the doers 
of all human deeds had not put the love of God and 
the love of their fellowmen into their work and their 
doings. 

In the days that followed he gave over striving for 
money and fame and pleasure. It is said that he con- 
tinued to work for the sake of the joy he found in try- 
ing to create buildings that were both serviceable and 
lovely. As he waxed old he traveled far, and passed 
into many countries, and wherever he worked Art was 
born. 

And it came to pass that he died and was gathered 
to his fathers, and became a legend, and the spot where 
he was buried was made a matter of dispute between 
cities that no longer knew him. Nowadays no one 
knows where he lived or what ways he trod, and 
science has laid its hand on his work and pretended 
to men that the Art of building can exist as a thing 
apart from their love and joy. 

But I have heard the story, and have plucked a 
flower from the grave of one who once told me that 
nothing else mattered but to fill Life and Work with 
a mighty desire for Truth, an intense hunger and 
thirst after Righteousness, and a flaming love for all 
the little people of God. 


Michael of Bruneck 


His Masterpiece 


On the shore of Wolfgangsee, a lake of jade blue 
surrounded by a settlement of tiny houses in tan, gray, 
white and green, all jumbled together without the 
slightest regard for arrangement, stands the ancient 
village church of St. Wolfgang. Its exterior, apart 
from the fact that the tower is not capped with the 
whimsical Baroque ornament, so general with the 
Austrian churches, is not unlike many others. Its 
outside walls, which are of great thickness, have been 
washed over in a shade of creamy yellow in delightful 
harmony with the blue of the lake lying immediately 
below, across the still surface of which it casts its full 
colored reflection. 

In striking contrast with the simple and severe lines 
of the exterior of the church is the south portal. This 


is of red marble and its horizontal and vertical mem- 
bers are elaborately carved and polished like onyx. It 
is a remaining fragment of a very ancient monastic 
church which, before 1420, was a dependency of the 
nearby Benedictine monastery at Monsee. 


Twice be- 
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fore that year the St. Wolfgang church was destroyed 
by fire and the present building was begun by Abbot 
Reichlin some time between 1420 and 1463; but at his 
death it was completed by his successor, Benedict Eck, 
who was abbot of the monastery from that year until 
1499. 

Upon entering the church one is distracted by a con- 
glomeration of odds and ends and what-not. A gilded 
Baroque altar, painted, jeweled and bedecked with gar- 
lands and cherubs; festoons of flowers, and candle- 
lighted shrines bring a feeling of disappointment. But 
when one reaches the apse all else is forgotten, for there 
stands an altar than which I have seen none more beau- 
tiful, nor of greater dignity and delicacy of execution. 
It is the work of a master painter and carver of the 
fifteenth century, Michael Pacher (of Bruneck). 

“Benedictus Abbas in monsee opus fieri fecit ac 
complevit per magistrum Michaelem pacher de praw- 
neck, A"? D™ MCCCCLXXXI.” ‘Thus runs the 


inscription on one of the wings of the reredos the order 








St. WOLFGANG’s—WOLFGANGSEE 
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for which was given in 1471 and among the archives 
of the city of Linz there is still to be seen the original 
contract made between Abbot Benedict and Michael 
of Bruneck. 

That it was considered a work of momentous im- 
portance at the time in which it was executed is certain. 
Before the order was given the artist came to Monsee 
and submitted sketches of his projected work, and the 
contract, later entered into, provided for the trans- 
portation of both carvings and paintings at the expense 
of the artist, over the Brenner Pass to Hall, in Tirol; 
and from there down the River Inn to Brannan. At 
this point the abbot assumed the responsibility for their 
carriage upon the condition that the artist should as- 
semble the whole and set it up in the church of St. 
Wolfgang. The exact size of the reredos is, in 
accordance with the original contract, eleven meters 
high and three meters wide, with wings extended six 
and a half meters. 

The center shrine represents the crowning of the 
Blessed Virgin and is carved from wood, and upon 
each exquisitely sculptured face there is a fineness of 
expression that could come only from the hand and 
mind of a master. The strength and beauty of the en- 
throned Christ and the completed suffering of the 
Virgin Mother are shown with the skill of an artist 
who, not only loved, but lived his work. At the ex- 
treme right and left of the group, within the center 


frame, are the figures of St. Wolfgang, bishop and 
founder of the church, and St. Benedict; and at the 
outer sides of the shrine are the figures of St. Florian 
and St. George. 

Beneath the central carving, and immediately at the 
back of the altar, is the predella which, on account of 
its smallness, is quite as wonderful in its detail and in 
the portrayal of its subject, the Adoration of the Magi. 

Suspended at either side of the shrine itself are two 
hinged screens, or wings, containing sixteen pictures 
in which the artist has, with the exception of two rep- 
resenting St. Wolfgang as the founder of the church, 
depicted twelve scenes from the life of Our Lord. 
The Nativity, the Circumcision, the raising of Lazarus, 
Jesus driving the money changers from the temple and 
others are of unusual interest as showing the artist’s 
treatment of architecture in the fifteenth century and 
from the standpoint of drawing and color. ‘These have 
apparently suffered little from the ravages of time. 
On the contrary, they have taken on with the years a 
softness and harmony which is a delight to the eye. 

The other works of Michael of Bruneck, although 
numerous, are widely scattered throughout Austria, 
and a few are in Germany. Two panels by him, for- 
merly parts of St. Michael’s altar in the parish church 
at Bozen, are now in the Staatsgalerie in Vienna. His 
masterpiece, however, is the reredos at St. Wolfgang. 


STEWART F. CAMPBELL. 


The Church at Nara 


It is a matter of history, is it not, that each of the 
many races of the world, as it has come into Christen- 
dom—whether it was the Byzantine, the Italian, the 
Scandinavian, the Russian, the French, or whatever— 
has evolved its own peculiar style of ecclesiastic archi- 
tecture? And many of the forms of these same styles 
originated, did they not, in sources quite outside of 
Christendom,—in truth, came down from times far 
antedating it? No less familiar examples than the 
classic orders of the Wren churches, and of great St. 
Peter’s, were originally reared to the glory of other 
gods of the Romans, the Athenians, and the Ephesians. 
And yet they have not since been thought unworthy 
to grace the temples of the One God. 

But the committee of the new church for St. John’s 
Parish, in Nara, Japan, did not deliberately and con- 
sciously set out to undertake a native ecclesiastical 
style—the task was rather imposed upon them. The 
design for the new building is a sincere attempt on the 
part of its building committee to house a wholly Jap- 
anese church society in a truly Japanese edifice. 

Nara is a place of pilgrimage for all loyal subjects 
of the emperor. In Nara Park, included within the 


city limits, stand ancient temples and other monu- 
ments of Eastern classic antiquity dating from times 
as remote as the eighth century A. D. And, cropping 
up here and there through the broad green carpet 
underneath the trees, are the remains of many other 
such monuments equally old. The place is a veritable 
Olympia of Japanese civilization. It is said that, on 
an average, eighty thousand pilgrims pour into it 
monthly. It is one of the proudest possessions of a 
proud race. 

It is not surprising therefore that the committee 
of the mission board of the American Episcopal Church, 
was informed that any building with such a frontage 
adjoining the Park must conform architecturally with 
the classic style of these old monuments. 

At the outset, only able to think of a church as we 
of our particular race have always built them since the 
days of the Norman William, they considered design- 
ing another of our own familiar interiors, and housing 
it beneath the tent-like roof of Sino-Japanese antiquity. 
But they were afraid that the result would prove to 
be neither one good thing nor the other,—and yet 
nothing of itself. 
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ONE OF THE Rooms OF STATE BELONGING TO THE TEMPLE 


So they determined rather to make the plan and the 
interior Oriental as well,—just as much so, in fact, 
as the necessities of modern civilization would permit— 
borrowing for the purpose from the plan and struc- 
tural forms and details of the Far Eastern religious 
edifice whatever seemed to them true, and just, and 
pure, and lovely, and of good report. 

A foreign member of the committee remembered 
vividly his own original impression of the Buddhist 
temple type. He remembered looking for the first 
time upon that unbroken row of doorways extending 
around the entire building. He recalled the great 
broad steps, stretching the whole length of the struc- 
ture, leading up to these openings. He remembered 
thinking at the time that here was an expression of 
invitation, a symbol of hospitality, that one would look 
far to find in any of the many forms of ecclesiastic 
art in the Occident. 

If this was true, there might well be other Oriental 
traditions of worship that the new Japanese Church 
could borrow for its own proper edifice. And there 
followed a conscientious effort to compare the classic 
temple design of the Far East with the ecclesiastic 
traditions of our own world. 

It has often been said that Japan is a topsy-turvey 
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OF THE ORIGINAL Vow, Kyoto 


land where everything is just the opposite from what 
it is with us. And it proved that there was no excep- 
tion in the case of architecture—even religious archi- 
tecture. It seemed as if, even in fundamental things— 
their every tradition’ was directly opposed to ours. 

Aside from the roof, which is intended to be a faith- 
ful copy in all respects, the rest of the building is not 
classic Japanese construction at all. In fact it is very 
modern reinforced concrete, as being more fireproof, 
and less subject to decay, than the traditional wood. 
But the whole is intended, nevertheless, to be Japanese 
in spirit. For this purpose the committee has tried to 
delve behind the*actual Japanese forms to find the 
principle underlying them, and, while working in a 
new, strange material, it has employed as the basis of 
all its design the old familiar (to the Oriental) flat 
rectangle that is the reasonable characteristic of a 
framed system of construction,—but that is running 
ahead of the story. 

To begin as one logically should, with the plan, we 
find that in the Buddhist temple the sanctuary is found 
on a long side rather than, as with us, at one end of 
the structure. In our own world the idea of the sanc- 
tuary at the end has come down from such remote 
times that it would surely have been impossible for us 
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A TEMPLE AT ITSUKUSHIMA ON THE INLAND SEA 


to conceive of it in any other location. It was at the 
end of the Gothic cathedral, the early Christian 
basilica, the Parthenon, the temple of Solomon. It 
was so even in the edifices of most ancient Memphis 
and Thebes. For countless centuries it has stood 
there as an expression of the sanctity and the mystery 
of a God whom man can never hope fully to under- 
stand. 

In the Far East, however, since the beginning of 
their recorded time, the sanctuary has been on the side 
—‘in their midst,” almost,—but never far from even 
the most remote worshippers under the roof. (And 
one cannot refrain from observing that this expression 
is not out of accord with our own present-day concep- 
tion of worship here in the Occident. ) 

But, quite aside from the mystic aspect, there may 
also be practical advantages in such a location for the 
sanctuary. In this little church, accommodating only 
two hundred and fifty persons, it makes possible a 
communion rail over fifty feet long, at which as many 
as forty communicants can kneel at one time—almost a 
sixth of the entire number. In a church of equal 
capacity on an Occidental plan the rail would hardly 
accommodate more than twelve—only a twentieth of 
the whole. 

With the sanctuary on the side, naturally the lec- 
tern and the pulpit are found there too. And in a 
room so shallow from front to back no one can fail to 
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hear and see the priest distinctly. Such a shaped room 
has long been used for theaters, but no tradition of 
ours has permitted us to use it in churches where ritual 
was followed. 

We pass hastily over the purely mystic aspect of 
the low interior—the great contrast between the tow- 
ering nave of Amiens or Winchester, sublime and 
inspiring, and the community and intimacy of the low- 
ceilinged interiors of the Buddhist temple—for there 
are other practical advantages to be presented, such as 
economy of construction and economy of heating. 

It is to be supposed that church builders throughout 
all the centuries have had to consider the additional 
cost of rearing such high interiors as our tradition 
has established. But that tradition has been a tradi- 
tion of stone construction, handed down to us from 
Egypt, from Greece, and from the Isle of France. For 
the underlying basis of all stone design—just the oppo- 
site to that of wood—is the tall rectangle. Isn’t this 
true? Do not the very words “door” and “window” 
recall at once to our minds openings taller than they 
are wide? And, starting out with these tall rectangles, 
our efforts to design low buildings that have dignity 
and are satisfying have met largely with failure. 

Nevertheless, not only is the cost of building today 
higher than ever before, but modern standards of 
living demand that our interiors be comfortably heated 
—another potent reason to cause one to wish the more 











tor some suitable low form of design for such build- 
ings. 


With the Oriental wood system to follow the 
present committee has been able, naturally and straight- 
forwardly, to design a low interior in which all parts 
were in keeping and whose forms had been associated 
with ritualistic worship. ‘They were able to do this 
even though they did not copy the Buddhist forms 
literally. As said above, they tried to borrow the prin- 
ciple alone—taking only the characteristic flat rec- 
tangle as the basis for their reinforced structure 
allowing that structure to be evident throughout the 
interior and exterior—not right down to the last beam 
in fact, but, as they have hoped, at essential points— 
much as the elbows and wrists and shinbones of our 
human frame reassure us of the structure within. 





The flat voids of this edifice proper they have filled 
with decorative detail. The fact that this decoration 
is Japanese is not essential. It is Japanese only be- 
cause the building itself is to be erected in Japan, for a 
Japanese parish. They might equally well have filled 
these voids with Gothic tracery, or Byzantine forms, 
or Classic orders, had they been more suitable to the 
location and the uses of the building. The essential 
thing was the shape of the voids of the structure itself, 
and a frank acknowledgment of the framing of this 
structure in the finished design. 


They borrowed from Sino-Japanese traditions the 
delicate lattices over the doorways and in the openings 
of the chancel; the form of the communion rail; the 
latticed ceilings of the “kwaido” and the ante-rooms; 
and the light paper-covered doors or “Fusuma’”’ that 
cut off these ante-rooms, and that are so conveniently 
light in-weight that a child can lift them in and out 
of place. 

The screen-wall behind the altar; the cross, outside 
on the tile ridge; the tile-work pattern in the spaces 
between the concrete beams overhead; and the white 
plastered walls—these were all once again borrowed 
directly from China, whence originally came almost all 
the forms of Japanese building traditions. 

The glazed doors, and the steps, and the solid 
paneled doors of the narrower openings—these were 
borrowed from the Occident, as there was nothing 
among any of their own traditional forms that was 
satisfactory to modern living conditions. 


Above the latticed ceilings of the ‘“kwaido” and 
ante-rooms it will be easy to put a thickness of hair 
felt to absorb reverberations if it is found necessary. 
But an authority on acoustics, who has already passed 
upon the design, has given assurance that there will 
be no excessive reverberation, considering the nature of 
the design and the construction. 


The ceiling of the chancel is paneled in wood in 
the hope that the resonance of this material will help 
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The names “men’s 
on the plan attest that, in 
the Japanese service, segregation is still the rule. “lhe 
“getabako” indicated cupboards for the 
storage of the wooden clogs that are worn on the 
street with native dress, and that have to be exchanged 
for straw sandals upon entering the building. 


the hearing qualities even more. 
and women’s vestibules” 


here are 


Nara Park lies on a high plateau east of the business 
part of the town—a high plateau beautifully wooded 
with giant cryptomeria that resemble the Douglas fir 
of our own Pacific slope. The church site has a wide 
frontage on the Park—the entire east line of the 
property abutting upon it. From this east line the 
site slopes rapidly down hill toward the west and 
toward the crowded narrow streets of the city below, 
a slope hundreds of feet long. From the upper levels 
of the property one gets an inspiring view westward, 
out over the little city, and far beyond to the famous 
plain of Yamato—the “cradle of Japanese civilization.” 
Below, at the very bottom of the slope, a narrow strip 
of land leads straight to the busy thoroughfare itself— 
to Higashimukidori—and a towering flight of stone 
steps will eventually bring worshipers up from there 
to the church precincts. 

The property is broad, and eventually there will be 
a greater establishment—built around a hollow square 
—the church in the center, and dominating the group, 
—the square open toward the west and toward the 
view—on one side the long low building of the Parish 
House—and on the other, a similar long low Japanese 
roof will shelter a rectory and a missionary residence. 
Back of the whole group, and setting it off as only the 
Japanese are able to do it, will tower the dark green 
cryptomerias. The church yard will have a stone wall 
and parapet on its open west side, from which one will 
be able to look down upon the black tiled roofs of the 
crowded city and the plains beyond. 

Following the temple tradition the yard will be 
open to all. It will serve as a thoroughfare from the 
park to the town below, down the hundred steps or 
more. Cherry trees will flower here in the spring, and 
maples will turn their brilliant scarlet in the fall. 
Children will run about at play, quite unawed at their 
surroundings, just as they now run around the court 
yards of the Buddhist temples. Mothers will come 
with their babies on their backs to gather together in 
the warm sunshine. That is, it is to be hoped that this 
will be so,—and it is to be hoped that the whole will 
stand to them as a mute assurance that, in taking on 
the beliefs and ways of Christendom, they need give 
up nothing of their own traditions that was good. In 
fact, who knows but that they, in coming in with us, 
may bring with them something that may satisfy even 
our distant needs—we who are finding that our own 
traditions have not wholly kept pace with the progress 
of our time. Epwin Bonta. 
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Some Notes on Palladio 


His TIMES, AND HIS CHURCH OF THE REDENTORE 


I. 


“The outstanding mark of Renaissance Architecture 
is a backward vision, a preoccupation with the antique. 
So much must be conceded even by those who have 
studied the variety and realized the vigor which the 
Renaissance style displays, who see most clearly how 
inevitable was this imitative impulse and how deep the 
inventive genius that accompanied it.” 

It is inevitable that the foregoing fact should apply 
to the work of Andrea Palladio, standing as he does 
among the greatest of a great period. It has given 
rise to two groups of critics, one blaming, the other 
praising, while neither seems to consider how unavoid- 
able was the impulse for research at this time, nor the 
infinite variety and invention displayed by the artists; 
and both seem largely to ignore the qualities which 
more than all others distinguish and commend the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries and with them the 
work of Palladio. 

It is idle to condemn for lack of originality and 
pedantry a man who, though living in an age when 
pedantry was a virtue, so characterized his work by 
his genius as to influence strongly and mark indelibly 
the ages following, in both France and England, and 
who, by virtually one brilliant example, stamped with 
his name an architectural motif no newer than Dio- 
cletian’s palace and used numerous times by his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. Again, it is as useless 
to laud him as a firm haven of conservatism in a tem- 
pest of architectural degeneracy because some hack 
with a measuring line finds more novelty in Della 
Porta’s proportions or Michaelangelo’s details. 

Palladio’s fame does not rest upon the refutation or 
confirmation of these criticisms, yet it is interesting to 
note how far wrong they are. If a curved pediment is 
architectural degeneracy, then Palladio was degener- 
ate; if a broken entablature shows waning taste, then 
Palladio’s taste must have been waning. His work 
is filled with tapering pilasters, with blind windows, 
with figures waving against the sky or reclining upon 
architectural forms, while in his gardens he displays 
all the ostentation, yet dignity, of the Baroque exam- 
ples. In the Veneto we find him doing what Michael- 
angelo was doing in Rome—introducing the attic story, 
the half pediment, the colossal order, and grasping 
every opportunity to demonstrate his own ability in, 
to use his own words, “excellent and surprising inven- 
tions.” 

In spite of his “preoccupation with the antique,” we 
find in his works endless variety, invention, and above 
all, an individual character which carves his name upon 


2Mr. Geoffrey Scott in “‘The Architecture of Humanism.” 








the architecture more enduringly than the tools of the 
stonecutter. If these statements are verified by turning 


to his works, we must then conclude that Palladio was 
of his times as well as in them, and that the slur of 
pedantry is indeed a libel. 

No matter what may be said for or against Palladio’s 
work, it is certain that he always had to struggle 
against economic conditions, for seldom if ever were 
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lavish funds at his disposal. It is hardly just to criti- 
cize because he had to resort to brick and stucco when 
his buildings were designed for stone for which parsi- 
monious clients would not pay, nor yet to call his 
works colorless and cold because the wealth of Rome, 
and Roman marble was not at his disposal; rather, he 
rises higher as an architect because of the beautiful 
results achieved in spite of the materials and condi- 
tions forced upon him. It was by the highest type of 
creative ability alone that he made his buildings “grand 
without great dimensions, and rich without much ex- 
pense.” 

However, any criticism, either condemning or com- 
mending, which bases itself upon Palladio’s use of 
architectural forms and detail, has entirely missed the 
great import of his work. To one whose admiration is 
exhausted by a Peruzzi moulding, or whose soul gets 
its full delight from a Bramante pilaster, Palladio will 
present much that seems bad, and to those who feel 
that originality consists in the creation of something 
not seen before on earth, sea or sky, Palladio will most 
certainly seem pedantic; but to those who appreciate 
even in a small way the great creative impulse of the 
High Renaissance, it will not seem strange that the 
proud republic of Venice had to turn to the creator 
of the “dull and depressing town of Vicenza” for some 
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of its grandest palaces and churches. The tact re- 


mains, at least, and cannot be ignored. 


Il. 


It was the search for and the creation of form which 
distinguished the High Renaissance; details become but 
means to an end. The vocabulary of classic motifs has 
been learned, and now the scheme, the arrangement, 
the proportion and the ensemble are the things which 
stand foremost in the minds of the artists, and it is by 
these things that Palladio must be judged, and in these 
things he will be found supreme. While at times his 
detail causes purists to hold up their hands in horror, 
still it is always fitting and necessary to the general 
scheme. 

Unless one can put detail where it properly belongs 
—contributing to but not making the whole—a means 
to an end but not the end itself—words to express but 
not the expression—one can never fully appreciate 
Palladio or his time. 


Ill. 
Of all the arts, that of Architecture is the only one 
which allows the artist to place his observer within a 
space, a void, if you will, of three dimensions. Space, 











controlled space, may be represented and suggested by 
the other arts, but its creation is in the field of archi- 
tecture alone. This fact has too often been ignored in 
architectural criticism, which, in interesting itself in 
the walls and their members, forgets that except for 
the desire to isolate certain spaces architecture would 
not exist. The design then of space, the proportioning 
of voids, is not only of equal importance with the de- 
sign of the solids, but is the very core of architectural 
art, for in this province alone is architecture unique. 
The architect models with space as the sculptor does 
with clay. 

Too much effort has been spent in explaining and 
criticizing the relationship of architectural forms, de- 
tails, and ornament to the structural parts which they 
modify or adorn, when their true relationship is to the 
space those structural parts enclose. One of the most 
striking examples of this fact is found in the nave of a 
Gothic cathedral where it seems the whole effort has 
gone toward achieving a space which will in its very 
essence be a religious harmony. Almost one might say 
that all structure and decoration have been subordi- 
nated to this idea, so much so that the real work of 
holding the fabric together is done on the outside, and 
all interior forms and ornaments are conceived solely 
for their effect upon the space sensation. 


Architecture is not an exact science; it is an art; 
consequently it is impossible to lay down fixed rules 
which would govern the proportions of space as archi- 
tecturally correct, for too many variable things will 
affect our impressions. Space is undoubtedly affected 
by actual dimensions, but the source and quality of 
light, color, the character and arrangement of predomi- 
nating line, the projection of forms, all contribute to 
the sensations. Moreover, our expectations, as well as 
our memory of the space immediately left, will bear 
not a little upon the value of the space we at present 
occupy. 

The great value of this space designing was thor- 
oughly realized by the architects of the latter half of 
the sixteenth and of the seventeenth centuries, and it 
is by this often ignored quality that the works of that 
period take their properly high place in the history of 
art. 

IV. 

In reverting to Palladio, a leader of design in this 
field, no better example could be chosen to illustrate his 
genius than the church of the “Redentore” in Venice. 
Built in 1576, on the island of Guidecca, as a votive 
offering for the ceasing of one of the ever-recurring 
Venetian plagues, it is a triumph of proportion and 
architectural fitness. Upon entering the supremely 
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dignified nave, the eye is immediately drawn onward, 
pauses for a moment under the dome but goes onward 
and upward following the light filtering through the 
great columns which form a screen behind the high 
altar. 

As Anderson so aptly put it, “The whole interior 
has a remarkably religious expression, akin to that 
which might be produced by slow music of rich full 
chords.” So satisfactory is the great space that it is 
some moments before one tries to analyze the means by 
which the effect is obtained. It would be hard to find 
anywhere an interior so rich and so dignified which 
was achieved by so little expenditure of detail or by 
the use of such simple materials. 

The church in a general sense is cruciform, and not 
of great dimensions, consisting of the nave with side 
chapels, the crossing surmounted by a dome, the tran- 
septs, the chancel and the choir. The nave proper is 
slightly more than fifty feet wide and twice as long. 
Each side is divided into three bays, by well propor- 
tioned arches leading to the side chapels. The piers 
between them are each treated with two semi-attached 
columns which support an unbroken entablature, and 
the space between them is filled by two superimposed 
niches. This same treatment is used on the four piers 
at the crossing, which support the dome, giving an 
effect of a cloister of columns. The use of the order, 
which measures from the floor to the top of the main 
cornice approximately forty-six feet, is 
throughout the church. 

The columnar treatment of the walls, while con- 
tinuous in effect, consists of columns, piers and pilas- 
ters, piers being placed under each of the four great 
arches of the crossing and in each corner of the nave, 
while pilasters are used in the transepts. The only 
free standing columns are those placed behind the high 
altar. The arches of the side chapels rest upon a 
secondary order, and both this and the main order are 
a transcription of the Corinthian. However, the main 
entablature is much simplified, while that of the smaller 
order is resolved into a simple cornice of few Corin- 
thian characteristics. All the piers and pilasters of 
both the main and secondary orders are diminished 
and have the same entasis as the columns. 

The floor of the nave is eighteen inches below that 
of the crossing and side chapels. This difference of 
level is taken up by a simple base course, placed under 
the plinths of the nave columns, the crossing and 
chapels being reached by flights of three steps set into 
it under the “triumphal arch” and side arches. ‘The 
“triumphal arch” terminating the nave is but one of 
the four arches forming the crossing and supporting 
the dome. It is a round arch of thirty feet clear span 
with a large degree of stilt, the actual curve begin- 
ning four feet above the main cornice which acts as the 
spring line. The side arches of the nave are stilted 
proportionately, the whole device permitting of a more 


continuous 
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robust impost treatment, without losing grace or ver- 
ticality. 

The dome above the crossing is raised, after the 
Renaissance fashion, upon a high circular drum placed 
upon pendentives. The drum is decorated by broad 
pilasters and flat niches, four of which are pierced by 
windows. It should be noted that in this case the 
pilasters are without entasis or diminution. 

The dome, however, is devoid of all ornament—in 
fact the whole church is noteworthy for its restraint. 

The transepts are in the form of apses, whose walls 
are divided into three parts by pilasters, each division 
being pierced by two superimposed windows placed 
after the manner of the niches between the columns 
of the nave and crossing. The chancel, though apsidal 
in form, is bounded by the four free standing columns 
rising behind the high altar and supporting in turn a 
half dome similar in size to those of the transepts. 
Through these columns a view is allowed of space 
beyond which is the choir for the Capucin monks who 
administer the services of the church. 

The floor is treated with a simple pavement of col- 
ored marble and forms the strongest color note of the 
scheme. The walls, vaults, and their members are of 
two tones of warm gray, the orders and trims being 
slightly darker than the walls proper. The orders 
were to have been of stone and the walls and vaults 
of stucco, and such is the impression; in reality, how- 
ever, the stone is used only for the cornice and for the 
first ten feet of the height of the columns. It is but 
another example of the poverty of funds with which 
Palladio had to contend. 


V. 

With this brief sketch in mind, we find, so purists 
will tell us, two matters of technique which are radi- 
cally wrong. The first is the use of the same order 
for both the main and secondary pillars, and the sec- 
ond, the use of diminution and entasis upon the pilas- 
ters and piers. ‘The first matter involves us in 
difficulties, not only caused by the necessity of raising 
two different sized pillars of the same order upon the 
same base, but also caused by the limiting of the reveal 
of the arch supported by the smaller pillar in a way 
which could not be done by an impost moulding. “The 
second matter is even worse, for it is an offense against 
architectural ethics, involving, to quote a well-known 
critic, ‘a most objectionable practice of the later Vene- 
tians.”’ 

We cannot here refute or deny the truth of these 
technical criticisms as they apply to the architectural 
art in general, except to suggest that if one thinks about 
it one will see that the reveal of an arch need not be 
limited by the use of the supporting pillar. Here in 
the church of the Redentore it might also be noted that 
the secondary order is related to the greater one only 
in its entasis and its capital; in no other respect does 
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it possess characteristics which are individually Corin- practice, here it seems to be done with a touch of in- 
thian, and, even if it did, surely Palladio’s treatment  spiration. 

of the bases seems beyond reproach. Though the Let us glance once more into the church and see 
use of entasis upon pilasters may be an objectionable that rich, stately dignity with no feeling of scantiness, 
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thinness or poverty of ornament; and above all let us 
feel the deep spiritual serenity which permeates the 
whole fabric; and let us realize that, except for a few 
carved capitals, a line of brackets in the main cornice, 
and a wave motif inscribed upon a string course, there 
is no carved ornament—nothing but an arrangement 
of light over form, then we shall see that these the- 
oretical errors are in fact master strokes which help to 
achieve a character with the simplest means. 

The reveals of the side arches are beautifully ade- 
quate. They were probably thought of before the 
treatment of the secondary order, and regulated it, but 
the use of the smaller Corinthian caps was the touch 
of delicate form necessary to give quality to the in- 
terior. Imagine any other treatment in its place and 
one will see the unity and richness begin to disappear. 

So the diminution and entasis of the pilasters and 
piers, far from being a defect, is a stroke of brilliant 
design. By this means all the vertical lines of the 
church are kept in perfect unity, the broad surface of 
the piers being sufficient to emphasize the importance 
of their function. The dignity of the whole is un- 
doubtedly effected by the rhythmic repetition of this 
delicately curved, upward moving line. The high 
stilting of the arches overcomes all foreshortening and 
produces a beautifully rounded form, free from any 
sense of heaviness. It may be noted that in the drum 
treatment, where conditions are quite different, no 
entasis was placed upon the pilasters. One is forced 
to the conclusion that Palladio, rather than falling into 
decadent ways, deliberately chose his treatment to ac- 
complish a certain result, knowing full well the elusive- 


ness of spirit and character. The long, heavy, un- 
broken cornice of the nave undoubtedly adds to the 
effect of length and dignity, yet without the other 
expedients a cornice of its robustness could scarcely 
have been used without seeming to be of overweight. 

Probably the happiest bit of arrangement in the 
whole scheme is the use of the semicircular screen be- 
hind the altar by which the practical necessity of a 
choir in the rear was turned into a decided advantage, 
in that one’s mind is led out from the altar into space 
beyond, thus not only adding to the sense of physical 
magnitude but also largely contributing to the feeling 
of spiritual serenity. 

The church as it stands is a masterpiece of that type 
of design in which every form and device used is sub- 
ordinated to and planned for the character and sensa- 
tion to be conveyed by the whole, that character making 
its impression not through the forms and devices, for 
one is not conscious of them, but through sensations 
conveyed by the spaces in which the eye wanders. 
“Slow music of rich full chords,” where every note is 
in perfect harmony, in perfect rhythm, and in perfect 
tone, in the midst of which one hears not music but 
sees a vision, and sees not architecture but feels a spirit. 

Was such a fabric raised by a mind steeped in ped- 
antry and bound on every side by rules evolved from 
the ancients, or was it done by one of those rare in- 
tellects which can sum up all the life that has gone 
before, into a perfect expression of the life that is, and 
which the world calls genius? 


James CHILLMAN, Jr. 


From F oreign Shores 


When I comment—as I expect to later—upon some 
of the newer suggestions for city plans, which, we may 
be devoutly thankful, have not yet materialized and 
which we may sincerely hope never will materialize, I 
may touch upon the skyscraper designs which generally 


form an integral part of the proposed schemes. The 
world seems bent on building skyscrapers whether really 
needed or not; which they mostly are not; and the city- 
planners and architectural designers seem bent on pro- 
ducing plans and designs which however pretty they may 
appear upon paper—and that too infrequently, though it 
seems the aim sought—in realization are devoid of all 
charm and destitute of any appeal to the emotions (ex- 
cept, maybe, that of disgust), awaken no feelings of 
intimacy or warmth, and, consequently, are not within 
the field of art. A geometrical arrangement of spaces and 
buildings seems to be the aim of the newer city planner; 
a mathematical placing of commonplace features seems 
to fill the mind and limit the ambition of the designers. 
I sometimes wonder if architectural designers today 
realize that there is such a thing as a heart in the human 
composition; that is, such a spiritual organ. 
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A Cargo from Scotland 


But let us drop abstractions for the moment and inspect 
our cargoes. I have before me for the first time the 
Quarterly, Illustrated, of the Incorporation of Archi- 
tects in Scotland. Reviews of two recent books catch my 
eye. The first bears the title of Essays and Memorials, 
by John W. Simpson, Past President R.I.B.A., and starts 
out thusly: “In the ingeniously composed introduction 
contributed by Major Barnes, F.R.I.B.A., to this pleasant 
volume of collected papers by the versatile Past President 
of the Royal Institute he likens his Preface to a fore-court 
lying between the passer-by and the house which it invites 
him to enter. Pursuing the analogy further, it may be 
suggested that the house in this case would seem to con- 
sist of a rather fortuitous collection of rooms. A Parloir 
in which the reader is entertained with much information 
most agreeably imparted, a Lecture-hall where he in- 
stinctively looks around for lantern and screen, and a 
School-room on break-up day with its platform exhorta- 
tions introduced by the never-failing declaration that the 
Speaker is a student in equal degree with his young 


























CANADIAN MONUMENT—ST. JULIEN Architects’ Journal 


Chapman Clemesha, Architect 


hearers.” The furnishings of these rooms are set forth 
in the review. The reviewer questions the validity of 


some of the canons or principles laid down by the author 
(in the Lecture-hall compartment of his literary edifice, 


‘ 


probably), such as that “a roof-slope of 45 deg. is gen- 
erally unpleasing,” or that in a facade “the more nu- 
merous the points of support the narrower should be the 
intervening voids, if of equal width,” and feels that that 
which embraces all, the quality of imagination, is left 
unstated, or at best but lightly touched upon in passing. 

Such “principles” must not be too dogmatically stated 
nor too closely adhered to in design. One of our own 
architects of wide practice in the “Scholastic Gothic” has 
indicated that all roofs in that “Style” should have a 
pitch considerably in excess of 45 deg. Somehow I am 
inclined to feel that the creative imagination working 
along zsthetic lines is not to be hampered by externally 
determined angles but is to be left free to leave the dead 
level at whatever gradient best suits its purpose and in 
so moving will produce harmony and pleasing forms and 
proportions in its progress. The reviewer falls under the 
spell of Mr. Simpson’s literary style and advises a reading 
of the book, both for its matter and its manner. 

Mr. T. P. Marwick reviews Sir Lawrence Weaver’s 
“Sir Christopher Wren, Scientist, Scholar and Architect.” 
Mr. Marwick himself writes with charm and understand- 
ing. He is the President of the Incorporation of Archi- 
tects in Scotland, and as head of the Incorporation enter- 
tained the R.I.B.A. on the occasion of the Edinburgh 
Conference in June. The “Quarterly” before me reviews 


New MemoriAL CHAPEL—RIDLEY COLLEGE—ST. 
CATHERINE’S, ONT. 
Sproatt & Ralph, Architects 


Construction 


that conference, but modestly makes no mention of Mr. 
Marwick’s delightful and scholarly paper on the .“‘Rise 
and Progress of Edinburgh,” which opened the proceed- 
ings. Mr. Marwick made me see Edinburgh past and 
present, and Edinburgh, present, for some good reason 
or other, pulls at my heartstrings. The architectural 
commentator on the conference says: “The absence of 
Architecture in its sophisticated sense was a relief. Then 
the drive along the King’s Mile of Holyrood and round 
Arthur’s Seat—revelations of Edinburgh beauty.” 


War Monuments 


I am sorry that there was a war for it was bound to 
breed a crop of memorials. Countries which cannot pay 
their debts can spend, evidently, untold sums on objects 
which are intended to harrow the feelings and keep old 
sores alive. Would only that peace and harmony and joy 
could reign in the heart and permeate the designs. But 
this seems not possible. It was with a feeling of relief 
that we heard at the close of the war that France, pre- 
eminently the land of emotional expression in the arts, 
was to permit the erection of no monuments for a term 
of years—so that stock might be taken of morals and 
ideals and of aesthetics and that the country might not 
be burdened with a lot of unworthy memorials. Evi- 
dently this eminently wholesome determination was not 
adhered to and we are flooded with multitudes of not 
altogether fully considered designs. I do not know the 
French people well enough to be satisfied in my own mind 
as to what proportion, if any, of these works are emana- 
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tions from the popular mind and so to be characterized 
as art—as sincere expressions of a national impulse—or 
whether they all are expressions of individual tastes and 
predilections. There is a unity of spirit about them which 
marks them as more than merely individualistic; but 
there is an uncouthness about them which marks them 
certainly as not of the Grand Manner we are accustomed 
to associate with a national expression in French art. 
Perhaps, after all, the French are only now really begin- 
ning to find and to express themselves as the Germans 
were beginning, and a good beginning they had made, to 
find and express themselves as a people before the World 
War. However this may be, there is evidenced in many 
of these designs a return to the primitive which is a good 
sign if it is a popular expression but which is to be depre- 
cated if it be only the result of an individualistic desire to 
be different. More time than has elapsed since the sign- 
ing of the Armistice is needed to bring a satisfactory 
answer to that question, which involves the vitality of 
art and the desirability of a permanent expression. 

A Canadian monument shown in the Architects Jour- 
nal, has lately been completed at St. Julien and “is to be 
duplicated on five other battlefields in Belgium and France 
on which the Canadian forces were represented.” The 
design was selected in competition, the judges, all archi- 
tects, being Paul Cret, representing France; the late 
Frank Darling, representing Canada; and Professor C. 
H. Reilly, representing England. This monument appeals 
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Bush Houste—Lonpon 
Aerial View 


Architects’ Journal 


to me by its simplicity and the brooding spirit which per- 
meates it. I am wondering if there might not be an 
advantage in showing a bit more of the front of the 
figure, supposing this could be done without changing 
the contour of the mass. 


Cementing Ties of International Friendship 


I have had occasion once or twice in these papers to 
refer to the kindliness with which our British brothers 
accept certain of our American professional methods and 
certain of our architectural designs. Sometimes I have 
felt that in this acceptance there was not always ex- 
hibited that fine sense of discrimination which I have been 
wont to associate with British criticism. A thing, it 
seemed to me now and again, was accepted favorably 
more or less because it was American. 

This kindly expression of international good will has 
come from the architectural press as well as from individ- 
uals. I have quoted, I think, from both sources. Once 
again, as it seems to me, our brothers have, in their de- 
sire to be kindly, lost a bit of their sense of proportion. 
Major Harry Barnes, V-P.R.1.B.A., F.S.I (the same 
Major Barnes who was referred to earlier in this ar- 
ticle), in “broadcasting” some quite enlightening and 
entertaining observations on London streets and archi- 
tecture, states clearly what in my _ semi-subconscious 
mind I already had assigned as the principal reason for 
this present and pleasant—let us hope ever to be recipro- 
cated—British attitude toward us in America. 

Before I go one step further let me say that I crave 
a close, intimate, and heartfelt relationship between 
America and the Mother Country. I always have so 
craved and have expressed that desire in public print as 
well as in private word. I believe the World will be safer 
for civilization, with a sympathetic understanding and 
co-operation on the part of the English-speaking peoples; 
but I do not want the British to feel that they must find 
a virtue in whatever we may do or produce thus to aid in 
establishing that sympathy or gaining our co-operation. 

But to return. Major Barnes, in speaking of Bush 
House recently erected (in part) at the head of Kingsway 
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A New Ibe IN CITIES L’ Architecture 
and cross from St. Mary-le-Strand, London, by “In these troublesome times, when so much depends 
American capital, from designs by American architects, upon the friendship and the co-operation of the English- 
says: speaking people of the world, it is a great thing that, in 
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the heart of our great city, buildings should have been 
erected by men from across the sea, who speak the same 
language as ourselves, dedicated to the friendship of the 
English-speaking people throughout the world. It was a 
fine conception, it has been finely carried out; the sim- 
plicity and dignity of the building are extraordinarily 
great—”’ and so on. 

Extravagant praise has been lavished on this particular 
structure by editors of the architectural press and by 
others, and, I repeat, for slight reason, it seems to me, 
other than that it is an American product; and small 
compliment it is to us and to our real achievements. Its 
grandiose portal, wasting space to no good purpose, is 
the only typically American feature about it. My own 
feeling is that externally it is barren and distinctly lack- 
ing in any element of charm. Its fenestration does not 
proclaim the office building. (I take it that is its in- 
tended use). It may be all right in seasons of London fog 
when lights have to be burned anyway, but I have known 
beautiful sunshine in London, when its warmth and light 
would be acceptable in even a commercial interior. 


Our kindly critics argue that Bush House does not 
overpower (the word needs definition) St. Mary-le- 
Strand, but rather that it acts as a foil to bring out the 
beauty of the church; and a photograph with the church 
in the immediate foreground is offered in evidence. I 
think, at this distance, I can trust my feelings and imagi- 
nation as far as I can the distorting lens which magni- 
fies objects in the foreground and diminishes those in the 
background. I rather suspect that when the two flank- 
ing wings of Bush House are erected St. Mary-le-Strand, 
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in so far as any power of self-assertion is involved, will 
be in the situation ot the mother partridge upon which the 
benign elephant had inadvertently trodden. 

Is it the boxlike piling up of diminishing masses—I am 
thinking of Bush House with its completed tower—that 
the English find particularly pleasing? One sees the 
feature so frequently along London streets, especially 
those trodden by the late Sir Christopher. Somehow that 
principle in design never greatly appealed to me. I want 
some material or structural symbol or expression of the 
spiritual bond which unifies (if it does) this untele- 
scoped nest of architectural features. These towers and 
spires remind me of the old rhyme—a rhyme so full of 
meaning now that science has resolved the Atom, the 
Ion and the Electron. 

Large fleas have little fleas which ‘light on ’em 


and bite ’em 
These again have lesser fleas—and so 


ad infinitum 
The only discernible unifying principle being the propen- 
sity to ‘light and bite. 

But the world is so full of lovely things, even in archi- 
tecture, why not write about them? And there is friend- 
ship, why not write about that? And let our English 
friends place their own interpretation on loveliness. 
Why waste time writing about the inept except to aid 
the writer to dodge ineptitudes? As for the reader, writ- 
ing need not waste his time—no, nor reading neither; the 
reader has the matter of wasted time entirely under his 
own control. And I never got to mechanistic city plans 
or fantastic skyscrapers! These for another time. 

Irvine K. Ponp. 
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After the Drawing by Samuel V. Chamberlain 
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The Ancient Builders of Cities 


If we take an interest in the city planning endeavors 
of the ancients, the individual attitude toward the sub- 
ject will, of course, be more or less determined by the 
professional viewpoint. However, students of ancient city 
planning, be they archzologists, city planners or social 
economists, will, no doubt, mostly agree that the city 
planning of the Greeks and the Romans was not only 
comparable with our own, but even in certain respects 
excelled anything we have attained. 

This attitude of humility toward the great achieve- 
ments of the long past, while being healthful, will also 
help us in acquiring a more thorough understanding of 
the conditions, the needs and the aspirations of the 
present age in regard to city planning. Indeed, we should 
never lose sight of this viewpoint in studying the city 
planning endeavors of the Greeks and the Romans. They 
were our masters in utilizing city planning as an instru- 
ment of social betterment, and this is true to such a 
degree that it seems as if we were only beginning to 
realize its possibilities as such an agency. ‘They were 
experienced practitioners endowed with a broadness of 
outlook which is apt to make us ashamed of our tardi- 
ness in fully grasping the significance of those urban 
problems that affect us all, whether we live in the cities 
or in the country. 

However, to enter upon a discussion of this aspect of 
ancient city planning in particular, is not the object 
which the writer has in mind for the moment. It is 
rather to devote some attention to the quesion of the 
beginnings of city planning in the Greek world and 
thence to proceed to some observations on its later de- 
velopment. In so doing, it has seemed convenient espe- 
cially to refer to the late Professor Haverfield’s val- 
uable book, “Ancient Town Planning,” which was pub- 
lished ten years ago and no doubt is well known to 
many readers of the JourNAL. Mr. Haverfield was 
among those writers on the subject who consider that 
the Greeks began to utilize systematic city planning in 
the age of Pericles, when Hippodamus of Miletus, as 
Aristotle says “laid out the Pirzus,” “invented the art 
of planning cities,” and introduced the “modern fashion” 
into street planning.’ 

On the other hand, one of Germany’s foremost classical 
scholars, Eduard Meyer, an historian like Haverfield, 
agrees with those who hold that the Greeks utilized city 
planning at a much earlier date, during the period of 
Greek colonization which began about the year 750 B. C. 
and lasted for about two hundred years.” 

Alfred Zimmern, another eminent classical scholar 
and a countryman of Mr. Haverfield, says that “the 
Greeks did not go in for artistic town planning till the 
Hellenistic Age. It was,” he adds, “one of the results 
of consciously thinking about the city, as the philosophers 
did, as a work of art.’”* Obviously, this statement does 
not contradict the possibility that the Greeks planned 
cities earlier, as no doubt they did in many of the colonies 
which they founded in foreign lands, originally for the 


1 Aristotle, Politics, II, 8 and VII, 11. 
2 Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums. Vol. II, p. 524. 
* Alfred Zimmern, the Greek Commonwealth. Third ed. p. 296. 


purpose, mainly, of relieving an excessive popula- 
tion. However, city planning in such an application was 
used merely as a convenient expedient and was not based 
upon any formulated principles other than perhaps those 
dictated by religious observances and practical needs. 
The purpose of this early planning was to facilitate the 
speedy establishment of a colony, of a city laid out at 
once. As is well known, similar instances of regular city 
planning occurred in our own Middle Ages, when a con- 
siderable number of colonial cities were founded in va- 
rious parts of Europe and were laid out along the lines 
of a definite plan. 

The statement by Mr. Zimmern, just quoted, indicates 
the role which the new philosophy played in preparing a 
new departure in Greek city planning. In consciously 
thinking about the city as a work of art, Aristotle, like 
Plato and Hippodamus before him, evinced an interest in 
the esthetic aspect of city planning, and it was this 
philosophical attitude, this new esthetic ambition, which 
in reality constituted the “modern fashion” in city plan- 
ning and marked the beginning of a new era in urban 
development. Thus the philosophy of the fourth century 
B. C. sowed the seeds which bore fruit in the ambitious 
city planning achievements of the Macedonian Age, just 
as the theory of the Italian Renaissance preceded the 
conscious planning endeavors in the architectural spirit 
in modern times. 

A reader who has accepted this point of view will 
rather frequently have reason for disagreeing with Mr. 
Haverfield in reading those chapters of ‘Ancient Town 
Planning” which deal with planning in the Greek world. 
He will entirely miss an appreciation of the earliest 
efforts in the period of colonization and will find that 
the author has laid too little emphasis on the new philos- 
ophy as an agency in amplifying the scope of city plan- 
ning and in stimulating its aims. Incidentally, in this 
connection the author might also have referred to those 
“ideal conceptions” which were not less symptomatic in 
the age of Plato and of Aristotle than they were eighteen 
centuries later in the age of Filarete, of Ammanati, 
and of Palissy. 

Reaching its apogee in the Hellenistic period, Greek 
town planning was probably “self-inspired” to a greater 
extent than Mr. Haverfield was ready to admit. There 
is no acceptable evidence to prove the influence from 
Babylonia and Assyria, to which he refers as a possi- 
bility. And it should be remembered that at the time 
when Herodotus visited Babylon, in the fifth century 
B. C., the Greeks were no longer novices in the practice 
of planning. Their earlier endeavors were not necessa- 
rily dependent on any inspiration from the East. Nor 
were they really in need of Babylonian guidance for per- 
fecting city planning into an “art.” 

However, the conquests of Alexander the Great 
brought the Greek world into closer contact with the near 
Orient, and further discoveries may definitely prove that 
this development also affected the city planning of the 
Hellenistic Age. Perhaps no period of city planning in 
the past is so apt to arouse our curiosity and to stir our 
imagination. Here is the beginning of the intensified 
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urban development which culminated during the Roman 
Empire. In all probability, no earlier civilization wit- 
nessed so extensive and intensive an urbanization. The 
great cities of Egypt, not less than Babylon and Nineveh, 
Carthage, Tyre, and Sidon, always remind us of earlier 
urban developments on a large scale, but as to the gen- 
eral conditions surrounding the rise and growth of these 
cities our knowledge is fragmentary and _ uncertain. 
While it is possible, even likely, that the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian and Babylonian, and even the Pheenician world, 
utilized systematic city planning to a great extent, we 
positively know that this practice was frequent in the 
very extensive urbanization during the Macedonian Age. 

In regard to the achievements of this period, however, 
overstatements have frequently been made and this fact 
should perhaps be pointed out. The number of cities 
which were founded in Asia Minor, in Syria and in 
adjoining lands during the reign of Alexander and of the 
Seleucids has often been exaggerated. Leone Battista 
Alberti, in the fifteenth century, recorded these “foun- 
dations” according to the ancient writers, and reference 
to them has repeatedly been made ever since. Undoubt- 
edly many new cities were actually founded during this 
period, and city planning seems to have been generally 
applied in establishing them. But not a few of these 
instances of foundation were in the nature of a “refound- 
ing,” such as became rather frequent in the Roman 
Empire, amounting merely to an extension, and perhaps 
an improvement, of cities which already existed, this 
process sometimes being accompanied by a change of 
name. It is not rare either that the mere renaming of 
a city has been recorded as a foundation. 

To say that most of these cities sprang up full-grown, 
as Professor Haverfield does, is perhaps even to say too 
much. On the other hand, it seems certain that the city 
planning of the Macedonian Age penetrated as deep into 
the continent of Asia as Alexander’s armies did, 
spreading over the whole length and breadth of those 
vast regions which he conquered. ‘There were Mace- 
donian settlements in most parts of these areas, inclusive 
of north-western India, and it can not be doubted that 
“the Macedonian army,” as Mr. Haverfield says, “car- 
ried the town plan of their age, in more or less per- 
fect form, as far as their conquests reached.” 

Such a process of penetration was entirely in the spirit 
of the age. After the armies had conquered, there en- 
sued the establishment of cities to secure the conquest. 
“The general policy of the Macedonian monarchs,” says 
J. S. Reid in his excellent work on the Roman munici- 
palities, “had been to establish centers of urban life, 
which might at the same time be fortresses of strength. 
To break up the peoples by multiplying the ‘Polis’ was 
their constant endeavor.” * That imperialism was ascend- 
ant which reached its climax in the world-dominion of 
the Roman Empire. As a direct consequence of this 
development humanity in the countries around the Medi- 
terranean became, in an ever increasing degree, concen- 
trated in the cities, many of which now began to expand 
in an alarming way. ‘The glorious age of the physically 
small Greek City States had passed. The city of Athens 
gradually declined in importance. So did Corinth, Ephesus 


*J. S. Reid, The Municipalities of the Roman Empire, p. 390. 


and Miletus—Miletus which once was the greatest trad- 
ing center of the Greek world and was the mother-city of 
nearly a hundred colonies in the regions of the Black Sea. 
New important centers arose, and others, which hitherto 
had been insignificant, became world-renowned for their 
size, their wealth and splendor—and their misery. Among 
the new great centers was Antioch in Syria, founded by 
Seleucus Nicatur, which may well be called the “fabulous 
city,” celebrated for its splendid colonnaded thorough- 
fares, which no doubt were among the most luxuriously 
impressive creations of city planning in Classical An- 
tiquity. Seleucia on the river Tigris and Czsarea in 
Cappadocia, although perhaps less famous than Antioch, 
had a similar history of meteoric rise to very populous 
cities even according to present day standards, each of 
them numbering several hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Alexandria, with a probable maximum population of 
about seven hundred thousand, is of course the best 
known example. 


The Roman phase of this evolution presents the aspect 
of an ever more over-urbanized world, in which the 
problem of the over-grown city was as actual as it is 
to-day. He who would undertake to write the more 
comprehensive work on Ancient City Planning, which is 
needed, would have to devote an especially important 
chapter to expounding this process of urbanization and 
of its attendant gradual decay. He would, above all, 
have to show the underlying causes and the social and 
economic effects of the over-crowding in the great urban 
centers, where land and building speculation flourished, 
rents were oppressive, and the housing problem a per- 
manent cancer. In discussing this phenomenon from the 
viewpoint of city planning, he would have to emphasize 
the fact that the city planning problems of this period, 
in spite of differences, especially technical ones, were 
fundamentally not different from those of the present 
age. The conditions of the capital of the Empire, as 
well as those of Constantinople, offer a particularly 
striking parallel to those of our own “world-cities.” 
Their problems were indeed “appreciated” at the time 
and attempts to remedy the situation through city plan- 
ning measures and economic legislation were not lacking. 

However, when Professor Haverfield wrote “Ancient 
Town Planning” he did not have in view so comprehen- 
sive an aim. But he devotes some very valuable chapters, 
constituting the larger part of the book, to exposing many 
individual examples of Roman town planning, as re- 
vealed through archeological research. In discussing the 
plan of Pompeii he advances a new and suggestive hypoth- 
esis regarding its development around a nucleus of 
Oscan origin—an hypothesis which seems interesting and 
discussable, but which probably has caused some pertur- 
bation among the archeologists. He is less fortunate in 
attempting to ascribe a Roman origin to the town plan 
of ancient Naples, the Greek Neapolis. Perhaps the 
most successful chapters of the book are those which 
deal with city foundations in the Roman provinces, par- 
ticularly those in England. 

[In an appendix the author gives us a glimpse of ancient 
Chinese town planning as brought to light in the partly 
excavated ruins of a military colony in Turkestan, estab- 
lished in the eleventh or twelfth century of our era. 
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But the book does not contain the slightest reference to 
town planning in ancient India, which is greatly to be 
regretted. | 

Finally, the writer may quote some concluding words by 
Mr. Haverfield. “It is not likely,” he says, “that modern 
architects or legislators will learn many hints from plans 
of Timgad or of Silchester. There are lessons perhaps in 
the growth of Turin from its little ancient chess-board to 
its modern enlargement, but such developments are rare. 
The great benefit to modern workers of such a survey 
as I have attempted is that it shows the slow and painful 
steps by which mankind became at last able to plan towns 
as units, yet inhabited by individual men and women, and 
that it emphasizes the need for definite rules and prin- 
ciples. Nor is it perhaps quite superfluous today to point 
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out how closely, even after the great upheaval of the 
nineteenth century, the forms of modern life depend on 
the Roman world.” 

These are excellent words, to which one might add, 
however, that there are certainly lessons for us in the 
growth of the cities of the ancients, and it is not super- 
fluous to point out how closely the fundamental city 
planning problem of today resembles that of Classical 
Antiquity. But in order to learn something from these 
lessons and in order to comprehend the striking and 
significant resemblance between our most essential urban 
problem and that of the Ancients, we have to study 
their cities from another viewpoint than that of ar- 
cheology. 

Nits HAMMARSTRAND. 


The Second Pan-American Congress’ 
Report of Delegates 


The following report has been presented to the Presi- 
dent of the Institute: 

We have the honor to submit the following report, to 
which we have added some observations and reflections 
as to the result of our cordial and pleasant contact with 
the delegates present at the Congress, among whom were 
the Deans and other eminent members of the Faculties of 
the Architectural Departments of the National Universi- 
ties, and also with the most prominent practitioners in 
every city visited in Chile, Argentine, Uruguay and Bra- 
zil, on our journey from Santiago to Rio de Janeiro, after 
the Congress adjourned. 

We left New York 23 August, and after an enjoyable 
voyage through the Panama Canal and down the West 
coast of South America, calling at numerous ports, we 
arrived at Valparaiso in the early morning of 13 Septem- 
ber, one day behind schedule. Here we were met by 
Sefi. Rafael Bustos, a prominent architect of Valparaiso, 
who gave us our first taste of South American hospi- 
tality. Our delay caused us to miss the work of one 
day only—the opening session having been most cour- 
teously postponed a day—which, however, was the sub- 
ject of much regret, as the inaugural meeting held in 
the University of Chile was attended by the President 
of the Republic, and was followed by a banquet given 
by the Executive Committee of the Congress. 

The next morning we presented our credentials, and 
saw the active work of the Congress well under way. 
Profiting by the experience of the first Congress, organ- 
ization had been established along excellent lines, elim- 
inating, as far as possible, general discussion and con- 
sequent loss of time. The general or plenary sessions 
of the Congress were only three in number, the greater 
part of the work being done by eight “Commissions” or 
Committees, to which were assigned the different subjects 
brought before the Congress. 

Their recommendations were submitted to the plenary 
sessions, where they were finally discussed and conclu- 


* Convened at Santiago, Chile, September 10-20, 1923. 
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sions determined. Your delegates were appointed to 
membership on two of these commissions: (a) Conserva- 
tion of monuments having historical value, architectural 
or archeological; (b) creation of edifices and monuments 
of a public character—(the discussion involving the sub- 
ject of international competitions). 

At a banquet given by the directors of the Associated 
Architects of Chile, to the official delegates and the local 
and visiting architects, on the evening of 15 September, 
in the Hotel Savoy, attended by approximately 150 men, 
Mr. Watson had the honor to present the greetings of 
the architects of the United States, especially those of 
the American Institute, and also the greetings of the 
United States Government and of the North American 
branch of the Pan-American Union. These were most 
enthusiastically received, and at once we felt that we 
were in intimate touch with a splendid body of men 
whose efforts and aspirations were in sympathy with 
ours. 

At an official banquet given to the delegates by the 
Minister of Industry of the Republic of Chile, at which 
were present many distinguished personages, including 
the Ambassadors from Cuba, Mexico, Argentine and 
Panama, the Chilean Minister of War and others, we 
were honored with the request that our delegation re- 
spond for the delegates to the toast given by the host, 
the Minister of Industry. The response was made by 
Mr. Plack, and was warmly received. Another happy 
incident of the evening was a stirring address by the Mex- 
ican Ambassador, who referred in warm and gracious 
terms to the United States and the settlement of the 
agreement between our governments, just then consum- 
mated. We had the pleasure of exchanging with the 
Honorable Ambassador hearty congratulations on the 
happy event. 

The exhibition was a notable feature of the Congress, 
and was thoroughly organized and splendidly managed by 
an able committee, consisting of the following gentle- 
men: Sefiores Bernardo Morales, President; Manuel 
Rojas, Secretary; Carlos H. Sotomayor, Ernesto C. Bon- 
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nencontre, Alberto Schade, delegate from the executive 
committee and professor in the University of Chile. 

The exhibition was held in three buildings, the main 
exhibit being in the Palace of Fine Arts, consisting of 
the international exhibits of professional and student 
work of the Architectural Schools of Argentine and 
Uruguay. The exhibition of the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the University of Chile was held in a very cred- 
itable building, devoted exclusively to the School of Archi- 
tecture and Engineering. The Universidad Catolica 
(Catholic University) also held a separate exhibition of 
student work in its own buildings. Your delegates were 
both appointed on the international jury of award, Mr. 
Black serving on the committee of international exhibits 
and Mr. Watson on that for the student work of the 
University of Chile. 


We wish especially to call attention to this feature of 
the Congress. The exposition was large and, as a whole, 
most creditable. Every facility was afforded for the 
placing and arrangement of the various national exhibits, 
some of which were exceedingly interesting. The Mexi- 
can exhibit, consisting of a magnificent collection of pho- 
tographs of antique and colonial work, to which were 


added photographs and drawings of new work, was most 
noteworthy. 


Our own exhibit was very creditable, as far as it went, 
but was not of sufficient size to create the interest it 
might have done. We found the authorities not only 
willing but anxious to meet any suggestions as to the 
placing and hanging of our work, and we were given 
ample space in a good location, where our exhibit was 
_ Satisfactorily grouped and arranged. Here we wish to 
express our appreciation of the efforts of the members of 
the “hanging committee,” who were thoroughly up to the 
requirements of the work. A word of commendation is 
also due the officials of the Grace Steamship Company 
for the manner in which the complete transportation of 
our exhibit from New York to the exhibition building 
in Santiago de Chile was accomplished, and by whom we 
were relieved not only of the trying details of this work, 
but from all charges. Mr. Gittings, of the United States 
embassy at Santiago, was early on the scene, and af- 
forded us most valuable assistance, and we have every 
reason to believe that the exhibits will be safely returned 
to the United States and to their respective owners. All 
the exhibitions of student work were noteworthy, and 
represented the Architectural Departments of the Uni- 
versities of Chile, Argentine, Uruguay and the Catholic 
University of Santiago. 


On the Commission of Award, of which Mr. Plack 


was a member, assigned to pass upon the pro- 
fessional exhibits from Cuba, Mexico, Uruguay, 
Argentine, Chile and North America, the Chair- 


man called attention to the general requirements for 
the gold medal and diploma, and announced that since 
all of the North American architects had failed to 
observe the requirement relative to “one Elevation, one 
Cross Section and two Plans,” in addition to Perspective 
drawings and Photographs, on each project displayed, 
the only distinction they could award them was Hon- 
orable Mention. This interpretation, in its application 


to the American Exhibit, was suspended, however, and 
North America thus received three gold and one silver 
medals, one special mention and twenty mentions. 

Mr. Watson, serving on the Commission of Award 
at the University of Chile, was afforded an opportunity 
for a careful analysis of this work, which he found 
to compare most favorably in draughtsmanship and ren- 
dering with that of any of our schools in the United 
States. The problems are, in many respects, dissimilar, 
and the viewpoints so at variance with our own, that 
the conception is quite different, especially in plan; but 
there is much which we can well afford to emulate, as 
well as much to give, and it is indulging in platitude 
to say that it lies with the students that this good work 
should begin and continue. 

Your delegates were more than casually impressed 
with the educational work being done by our South 
American confreres, and we would recommend the en- 
couragement of the interchange of students for at least 
partial or post-graduate courses. ‘This idea is looked 
upon with favor by our colleagues in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and while many of their young men already come 
to us for their architectural training, it would be well 
worth while for many of ours to go to them. We would 
urgently recommend that exhibits of school work be 
exchanged annually. A move in this direction would 
undoubtedly be met with hearty co-operation. We would 
be most happy to furnish further information to the 
deans of our architectural schools, whom we sincerely 
hope will encourage an effort of this kind. 

The Second Pan-American Congress of Architects was 
an undoubted success, and received the support not only 
of the members of the profession and those directly in- 
terested in architects and architecture, but was also 
heartily supported by the national governments of the 
countries represented, several of which sent their ambas- 
sadors (where professional men were not available), 
who took an active part in the plenary sessions and 
official functions. 

There were present at the congress approximately 
sixty-five official delegates from the following countries: 
Chile, Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay, Columbia, Mexico, 
Cuba (Ambassador); Panama (Ambassador); Guate- 
mala (Ambassador); Venezuela (Chargé d’Affaires in 
Chile); United States. Peru was not represented and 
Brazil had no official delegates, but her Ambassador ex- 
tended the felicitations of the government to the Con- 
gress at the final plenary session, and also offered a 
memorial of congratulation to Chile on the occasion 
of the Anniversary of Independence—“Diez y Ocho de 
Septiembre”—which occasion added wonderfully to the 
enjoyment and interest of our entertainment. This is 
the national festival of independence or Chilean “Fourth 
of July,” and the event is celebrated with magnificent 
pomp and ceremony. The solemn Te Deum at the 
Cathedral, the military review, the general pleasure- 
making of the people, not to mention “The Races,” make 
the occasion one never to be forgotten by those privi- 
leged to see it and join in its spirit. Indeed, we must 
here record our appreciation of the entertainment pro- 
vided for the Congress, and of the thorough and splen- 
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did way in which it was organized and carried out by 
our Latin brothers—masters in this gracious art. 

The Congress was financed first by the architects of 
Santiago, assisted liberally by the Chilean Government. 
Mark this! by the Government—and there was no de- 
tail omitted in providing for the comfort and pleasure 
of the delegates every minute of every waking hour. 
This is another subject in which we Anglo-Saxons have 
much to learn, and the knowledge of which might add to 
the graces cf our students attending South American 
schools. 

Brazil did not send delegates to the Congress, and 
we felt that after the adjournment at Santiago, our 
formal and official duties had ceased. This, however, 
proved to be otherwise, for upon our arrival at Rio 
de Janeiro, we were at once called upon by representa- 
tives from the Sociedade Central de Architectos da 
Brazil, and were given a formal reception and honored 
with corresponding membership in the Society. A lunch- 
eon was also tendered the Society by Col. Crawford, 
representing the Baldwin Locomotive Works in Rio. 
The architects of Brazil have only recently organized, 
the Society being but three years old. This explained 
the absence of delegates from the Congress. 

No doubt the question will arise: What are the oppor- 
tunities in South America for architects from the United 
States? The answer to this is most difficult and would 
involve a much longer discussion than the space allotted 
to this report will permit. We will, however, venture 
upon a few points which came under our observation 
during an all too short visit. 

First: The ethical codes under which the practice 
of architecture is conducted in South America are 
totally different from ours. In most cases the architect 
and the builder are the same individual, and this method 
has had the endorsement of long standing, and is used 
by some of the most distinguished men in the profession. 

Second: The ethics of competition are as yet unset- 
tled, and it will probably be a matter of more than 
another Congress before a satisfactory basis will be 
established. We found, however, a keen interest in 
our methods, and we had many requests for the “Standard 
Documents,” which will no doubt bear fruit. 

Third: Our conceptions are so different that it is 
impossible for North American architects to have any- 
thing like the proper understanding of South American 
problems, until they take up residence, not of a week or 
month, but sufficiently long to acquire the languages and 
the mental approach. Here again looms the question 


of the interchange of students. No doubt there is a 
rapidly increasing open-mindedness towards North Amer- 
ican ideas in architecture as well as other things, which 
is creating a demand, and, added to this we have the 
ever growing North American population living in South 
America. Taking the above matters into consideration, 
we believe that in time many agreeable and profitable 
associations may be effected by North American archi- 
tects in South America, and by South Americans in 
North America. We consider this a matter of great 
interest to our young men, and one which should be 
seriously investigated by the authorities of our architec- 
tural schools. 

Another question will naturally be asked: Is it worth 
while for the American Institute of Architects to be- 
come a permanent member of the Congress, and to 
participate in its meetings and exhibitions? We strongly 
recommend that the Institute give the affirmative answer 
to this question. The salient facts, we think, warrant 
such action, to say nothing of the supporting volumes 
which might be written of the spirit and influence of 
the Pan-American Congress of Architects as an organi- 
zation, and which, to be appreciated, must be ex- 
perienced. Your delegates were invited to become mem- 
bers of the permanent Executive Committee of the Con- 
gress, to which each national body has the privilege of 
sending five delegates. 

After the closing sessions of the Congress, the visit- 
ing and resident delegates were taken to Valparaiso, 
where at the charming seaside village of Con Con, ap- 
proached from Valparaiso by a shore road destined to 
become an “Amalfi Drive,” we were tendered a fare- 
well luncheon by the architects of Valparaiso, and where 
we took occasion to express our appreciation of the un- 
bounded good will and hospitality which had been ex- 
tended to us. 

We left the Congress and Chile with deep regret, for 
we felt that we had been in contact with men of fine 
ideals, with whom we had established real friendships, 
and that we had perhaps succeeded in accomplishing some- 
thing towards an amalgamation of the interests of the 
architects of North and South America, and the pro- 
motion of the spirit of real Pan-Americanism, so much 
desired by our government, which had endorsed our 
mission through the State Department with special cre- 
dentials and passports carrying the signature of the 
Honorable Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes. 

WituramM L. Prack, 
FRANK R. Watson. 


The Secretary’s Page 


I had thought that in last month’s Journal I would 
finish writing about the Institute Documents. Various 
correspondence that has come to the Secretary’s office, 
however, together with conversations at different Chap- 
ter Meetings and at the Sixth District Regional Confer- 
ence, has led me to believe that I omitted to say anything 
about one of the newer and, judging from the above 
mentioned incidents, least understood of the Documents. 


I am referring to A.I.A. Document No. 186, on “Func- 
tions of the Architect.” The note at the beginning of the 
document says: “This Circular is issued for the purpose 
of supplying information to those outside the profession 
of architecture who are interested in building.” And so, 
therefore, in spite of which, and because of which, it is 
the first subject of the Secretary’s Page for this month. 
13. A.I.A. Document No. 186.—‘Functions of the 
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Architect.” I recommend very strongly to all members of 
the Institute, and to all architects, that they read this 
Document with care. After they know what is in it, I 
counsel them to buy a large number of copies and dis- 
tribute them to their prospective clients. Neither of these 
actions will hurt them at all. While the need for which 
the Circular was issued was supposed to lie outside the 
profession, I am forced to the belief, from all I can dis- 
cover, that knowledge of what the circular contains is 
confined to so few in the profession that the actions of the 
rest, who seem to be ignorant of these very statements, 
are, in some localities, rapidly educating the public to a 
belief that the statements themselves mean nothing. Take 
a given community, anywhere in the world. Let one-half 
of the architects attempt to carry out the principles laid 
down in A.I.A. Document No. 186, and let the other half 
remain in joyful ignorance of them. What is the imme- 
diate result? Every time an owner or a committee, for 
example, thinks that some sketches would be nice they 
can get a fair number of the profession to provide them. 
They can also get proposals for doing the architectural 
work for whatever fee they want to pay. If you were an 
owner and knew nothing about an architect, other than 
that someone of that name was customarily employed to 
make some blue prints of a building, wouldn’t you take 
exactly the same course of procedure? And how much 
credence would you place in the chap that tried to tell 
you that you weren’t entitled to all the free sketches you 
might happen to desire? Gentlemen of the profession, it 
is absolutely your own fault that you are up against the 
idea of free sketches and inadequate fees. Just as long 
as a large percentage of architects run about the country 
doing this sort of work, at fees for which they cannot 
possibly give either good or adequate service to an owner, 
just so long will that type of work and that type of archi- 
tect bring discredit to the profession as a whole. Docu- 
ment No. 186 is not understood by the members of the 
Institute. It is less understood by architects who are 
not members of the Institute. Tell me how is it possible 
to expect “those outside the profession of architecture who 
are interested in building” to understand, or be interested 
in, such a document, when the profession promulgating it 
is, to a large measure, ignorant of its contents. 

14. All of which leads me now to depart from the 
documents themselves and to theorize idly for a few min- 
utes. If every member of the Institute would endeavor 
to know the things for which the Institute stands, and 
then would endeavor to play the game in the profession to 
which he has dedicated himself, along those lines, it 
wouldn’t be long before the other fellows would be asking 
to come in and play the game the same way. And then it 
wouldn’t be long before the public would understand 
perfectly well for what an architect stood and most of 
the public’s troubles with the architect would be ended. 
You see, what I am getting at is not the welfare of the 
architect himself. That is a purely secondary matter. 
What this country needs is not architects but good archi- 
tecture. If the architects cannot give the public what 
it wants in this matter, why the architect? It won’t take 
the public long to discover that it is worth while to pay a 
proper fee to the architect; to avoid free sketches as they 
would avoid free prescriptions from free doctors or free 


opinions from free lawyers; and thus to know what good 
architecture is. But the profession itself must get to- 
gether and prove its case. One is amazed to realize how 
much the Institute has accomplished along these lines, 
in the past, in those parts of the country where the archi- 
tect has been practicing for some time, particularly when 
one realizes that the Institute represents but a portion 
of the profession in the country at large. But the newer 
parts of the country are naturally behind the older parts 
in the appreciation of architecture. And this leads me to 
the keynote of the Sixth District Regional Conference, the 
first Regional Conference thus far held. 

15. LOCALITY. I hope you have all read the report 
of this conference in the last number of the JouRNAL. 
I had the good fortune to be there and it was a most in- 
spiring occasion. And it was odd that it should be so 
when there wasn’t a single beautiful speech on architec- 
ture, on design, on artistic ability or on any of the zxs- 
thetic sides of the profession of architecture. And yet, 
when you think of a group of men from eight or ten differ- 
ent sections of the country all sitting about discussing the 
general problems of their work in a spirit of open-minded 
constructive optimism, you are not surprised that it was 
as inspiring as it was valuable. As a direct comparison 
of the differences in locality and the problems of the 
different parts of the country, take the Chapters in the 
various states and compare their memberships, territories, 
possibilities, and natural variations in methods of work and 
people with whom they may have to deal. New York state 
has four Chapters with 598 members. Pennsylvania has 
five Chapters with 304 members. Ohio has five Chap- 
ters with 214 members. Texas has one Chapter and 
76 members. The Minnesota Chapter has 84 members 
and three states. How can conditions be the same? They 
can all be helped, however, if all the architects will work 
together and will realize these differences of locality and 
recognize them when their work carries them into terri- 
tories other than their own. The present regional dis- 
tribution of the Directorate of the Institute is a great 
step ahead in the fair understanding by the Institute of its 
many localities. The development of the Regional Con- 
ferences is the next great step in this direction. May the 
Secretary strongly recommend the adoption of the Re- 
gional Conference idea? 


Official Notices to Members 
ARcHITECT’s CATALOGUE SUPPORTED BY ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Secretary calls attention to the formal notice con- 
cerning catalogues or similar documents illustrating the 
architect’s work and supported by advertisements, as spe- 
cifically deprecated in Article 9, of the Circular of Advice 
Relative to the Principles of Professional Practice. 

This notice would have been sent shortly after the 56th 
Convention had it not been discovered that several mem- 
bers, in different parts of the country, had unwittingly 
entered into contracts for the publication of such cata- 
logues. This involved correspondence and further con- 
sideration by the Institute Board. The Directors, at 
their meeting in New York on 8 and 9 November, in- 
structed that the notice herewith be promulgated, with a 
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ruling that it shall not be retroactive. In other words, 
no cause for disciplinary action will lie against members 
committed to the publication of such catalogues prior to 
the issuance of the December JouRNAL. The appearance 
of such catalogues, commitments for which were made 
subsequent to the issuance of the December JouRNAL 
will constitute grounds for the filing of charges of un- 
professional conduct against Institute members concerned 
therein. Here follows the formal notice. 


To the Members of The American Institute of Architects: 


The last paragraph of Article 9, of “The Principles of 
Professional Practice” of the Institute reads as follows: 


“The issuance by an architect of a professional treatise 
or a monograph of his work in the form of a book or 
pamphlet which is supported by advertisements, whether 
privately printed or published through regular channels, 
tends to lower the dignity and standing of the profession 
and is to be condemned.” 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Institute two brochures were submitted containing 
photographs and descriptive data of executed buildings by 
Institute members. One of these books was designed and 
issued by a professional promoter, and contained adver- 
tisements by contractors, manufacturers of building ma- 
terials and others. The other was published by the archi- 
tect himself, and while there were no laudatory references 
to the various buildings illustrated, the document con- 
tained advertisements by contractors, manufacturers of 
building materials and others. 

Concerning this practice the Institute Board of Di- 
rectors in its report to the last Convention had the 
following to say: 

“The Board of Directors in September, 1917, passed 
the following resolution: 

“ ‘Resolved, that the Board of Directors condemns as 
contrary to the spirit of the Canons of Ethics the issuance 
by Members of the Institute of professional treatises or 
monographs of their work in the form of books or pam- 
phlets, whether privately printed or published through 
regular channels, which are supported by advertisements. 

“This vote was printed in the JourNAL for September, 
1917. The matter was again brought before the Board of 
Directors at its meeting in December, 1922, when the 
same opinion was declared. 

“*The Board came to the conclusion stated in the above 
resolution through the conviction that there is no legiti- 
mate advertising value in such catalogues, and that the 
material men and contractors take space in these cata- 
logues believing that the space has no financial value to 
them, but solely because they are disinclined to refuse 
on account of some possible unfavorable reaction by the 
architect. The architect may or may not state explicitly 
that he does not care whether the contractor takes space 
or not. However, this may be stated, it does not carry 
complete conviction to the contractor or material man 
who is approached by a third person. 

“*The Board’s conviction in regard to the value of 
these documents as advertising mediums and the reason 
why contractors agree to take such space is completely 
substantiated by copies of letters from advertisers them- 
selves and in communications from the Secretary of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

“*The Board believes that this practice is vicious in 
its results, no matter how scrupulously the architect at- 


tempts to state his position, and urges members of the 
Institute to co-operate in putting a stop to it. It is sub- 
stantially in violation of paragraph 9 of the Circular of 
Advice and of Canon No. 3, which states that it is un- 
professional for an architect “to accept any commission 
or substantial service from a contractor or from any 
interested party other than the owner.” In securing for 
his own use copies of a catalogue of his own work at 
the expense of contractors and material men, an architect 
is in effect accepting a substantial service.’ ” 

The Board of Directors of the Institute now calls the 
attention of every Member to the impropriety of mem- 
bers issuing such brochures as those described in Article 
9, whether they be issued by promoters or by the architect 
himself. 


DELINQUENT MEMBERS 


At the Board meeting in November it was decided to 
modify the policy of leniency toward delinquents which 
came into effect during the war and has since then con- 
tinued. The feeling of the Board is that business con- 
ditions have improved and that the Institute members 
ought to pay their dues with reasonable promptness. 

The following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, that those members delinquent for more than 
one year on January 1, 1924, be given until February 1, 
1924, to make payment in whole, or to reach some agree- 
ment with the Treasurer as to payment. Otherwise 
the Institute membership of each delinquent coming under 
this resolution shall be terminated on March 1, 1924, 
upon notice to him from the Secretary to that effect. It 
was further 

Resolved, that the Presidents of Chapters and the Di- 
rectors having jurisdiction be advised of delinquents in 
their Chapters coming under this resolution and that they 
be requested to assist the Treasurer. 


PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


At the Board meeting a report from the Institute dele- 
gates to the Second Pan-American Congress was pre- 
sented, and it was 


“Resolved, that the Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects hereby expresses its appreciation 
of the unselfish action of Mr. W. L. Plack and Mr. 
Frank R. Watson, who at their own expense made a 
journey to Santiago, Chile, in September, 1923, for the 
sole purpose of representing the Institute and the archi- 
tectural profession of the United States at the Second 
Pan-American Congress of Architects. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made of their contributions of ability, time 
and money towards the advancement of closer relations 
with the architects of South America.” 


1 December, 1923. Epwin H. Brown, Secretary. 


Industrial Relations 


Crarts TRAINING IN THE BuILpDING INDUSTRY 


The Federal Bureau of Vocational Training; estab- 
lished by authority of Congress, called a conference for 
15 November in Washington on the subject of craft 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


training in the building industry. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by Mr. G. A. McGarvey, of the Vocational Train- 
ing Department, and presided over in part by Chairman 
Cushman. 

According to the programme, invitations were issued to 
national organizations interested in improving the train- 
ing of the building crafts and to educational directors 
already at work in trade schools or developing training 
methods in the crafts. The invitation to the Institute 
Committee on Industrial Relations was very interesting 
because the Secretary of the Government department 
indicated that he was familiar with the work of the 
Building Congress groups in various cities and very 
anxious to have the Institute’s point of view represented 
at the hearing. 

The meeting in Washington was held in one of the 
large Senate Committee rooms and was attended by thirty 
or forty representatives of different national building or- 
ganizations and the directors above referred to. The In- 
stitute was represented during the early part of the meet- 
ing by Edward B. Lee, of Pittsburgh (Delegate of the 
Institute on the Board of Jurisdictional Awards), and by 
myself as Chairman of the Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions. Mr. D. K. Boyd, of Philadelphia, was also present 
as representative of the American Construction Council. 

The first session of the conference was devoted to dis- 
cussions of various programmes of education already 
under way, their relative merits, successes and failures. 
Exceedingly interesting reports were made by Mr. Car- 
roll, of Cleveland, on the brick-layers’ training courses 
there, by Messrs. Hawkins and Walker on educational 
experimental work conducted by the tile manufacturers, 
and by Professor Bowman on the educational plan being 
worked out by the National Association of Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters. Frequent reference was made in the 
course of the discussion to the general methods adopted 
by the Boston, New York and Portland Congress groups 
in their apprenticeship commissions. It was apparent that 
most of the delegates present were familiar with these 
educational schemes and thoroughly approved them. Mr. 
Boyd reported that at a recent meeting in St. Louis a 
decision was reached to form a Congress group there 
with the idea that an apprenticeship systern would be 
started at once. Mr. McGarvey raised the question as to 
whether or not, while such apprenticeship plans would 
probably prove admirable in large cities, they could also 
be expected to work out in scattered communities. It was 
suggested that the Congress group in New Jersey would 
have an opportunity to experiment as to how the ap- 
prenticeship scheme could be worked out at certain defi- 
nite centers where apprentices from scattered communi- 
ties could be brought together. 

While the final action of the Washington meeting is 
not yet to hand in a formal government report, it may 
be said here that the meeting accepted without a dissent- 
ing vote the fundamental principles which were laid down 
several years ago by the Institute through its Committee 
on Industrial Relations and which are incorporated in the 
principles on which the various Congress groups have 
been founded. The meeting adopted a statement to the 
effect that the first step to be taken in the organization 


of any scheme of education of apprentices in the building 
industry is to bring together for its management and sup- 
port a co-operating group which shall include not only 
employers and employees, but related interests: Archi- 
tect, engineer, building finance, building materials and the 
city or state educational departments having jurisdiction. 
It is hoped at a later date the Committee on Industrial 
Relations may report in detail through the columns of 
the JourNAL the actual series of statements formally 
adopted by the Washington conference on this subject. 
At this time, however, it is well to note one valuable 
and helpful suggestion made at this meeting which will 
justify study by architects who are already working in 
our Congress groups towards developing crafts training. 
It was generally agreed by the delegates to the meeting 
that one of the most serious difficulties with getting a 
training scheme on foot in any city was the fact that 
apprentices for a number of months were of no value 
to the men employing them. The meeting therefore 
adopted a recommendation in favor of pre-apprenticeship 
training courses in school centers, so as to overcome that 
first uneconomic period-and make apprentices acceptable 
to the employer at the time when they cease to be an 
economic burden. Rosert D. Koun, Chairman. 


Co-operation With the Commission 
of Fine Arts 


The following account of the Washington Committee 
on the Federal City has been prepared by Miss Harlean 
James, Secretary of the American Civic Association: 


It was thought by President Washington that the “Fed- 
eral City” might at some distant day become a metropolis 
of two hundred thousand inhabitants. That time has 
long since passed. On any day in the year more than 
half a million people can be found in the National capital. 
Tourists may remain a day or a month. Residents may 
come from Maine or California for two, four, six years 
or some multiple of these mystic numbers. Still others 
serve the Federal Government for ten, twenty, even 
thirty years, for it must be remembered that under the 
Civil Service each State in the Union is entitled to its 
quota of Federal employes. According to Dr. John M. 
Gries of the Division of Building and Housing of the 
Department of Commerce there are fewer families, more 
single persons and widows, and fewer children in the 
District of Columbia than in any city of similar size in 
the United States. 

Consideration of the transient character of so large a 
proportion of the population of the Federal City leads 
us to understand why the District of Columbia was des- 
ignated as neutral political territory and placed under 
the control of the capital in the hands of Congress. 

The L’Enfant Plan for Washington has left its in- 
delible impress on the inner city although there are many 
regrettable departures from it. The restudy and exten- 
sion of the L’Enfant Plan, the removal of the railroad 
tracks from the Mall, the location of the Union Station, 
the establishment of a new axis in the Mall still waiting 
to be completed to adjust the old error of location of the 
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Washington monument are due to the initiative of Sena- 
tor McMillan and the eminent men who collaborated. 
But the McMillan report contains many recommenda- 
tions which are not yet carried into effect. Some, alas, 
can never be realized because virgin woods have fallen 
before the axe, ravines have been filled and hilltops cut to 
make monotonous clay levels covered with endless rows 
of “attached” houses. 

This generation owes much to the Commission of Fine 


Arts, authorized by Congress and first appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft. The Act (of May 17, 1910) creating this 
Commission require that it be consulted as to the loca- 
tion, selection of models and of artists to execute all 
statues, fountains and monuments, and by succeeding 
executive orders its advice is requested upon plans for 
public buildings. Lord Bryce declared that the site of 


(Continued on page 494) 


Community Planning and Housing 
By CLARENCE S. STEIN, Associate Editor 


The cartoons and diagrams opposite, by Mr. Henry 
Wright, distinguish three different factors in the housing 
situation which have hitherto been confused. The first 
factor is the rise in building costs. Except where a tem- 
porary shortage in buildings or raw materials or labor 
occurs this rise may be neglected, since it has taken place 
steadily in almost every other commodity, and has to a cer- 
tain degree been met by an increase in wages and salaries. 

The second factor is the high cost of what we build. 
The house which satisfied the early settlers in America 
consisted of two rooms and a fireplace; literally nothing 
more. Since that time there has been a constant increase 
in the internal appliances with which the house is 
equipped: the Franklin stove in the eighteenth century, 
running water in the nineteenth, and bathrooms, central 
heating plants, and complicated systems of waste removal 
have made the house an increasingly costly bit of appar- 
atus. Various attempts at “improved workingman’s 
dwellings” have recognized this second cost factor, and 
have sought to reduce it by cheapening the methods of 
construction, by decreasing the size of rooms, by com- 
bining bathroom and kitchen into one, and so forth; 
this has been the “architectural” solution of the housing 
problem. 

In the meanwhile, as Mr. Wright’s graph shows, a 
third element has entered. This element is the municipal 
equipment; and during the last fifty years it has risen 
to a point which makes any purely architectural solution 
of the housing problem absurd; since the main cost of 
housing tends more and more to lie outside the house. 

From the rough data that is obtainable, we see that a 
striking rise occurred in site cost between 1850 and 1870; 
that is, in the period when street grading, pavement, gas 
and water systems were being widely introduced into 
American cities. There is another distinct leap upward 
from 1895, when municipal sewage disposal systems, open 
plumbing, and the increase of electrical appliances in- 
creased the burden of municipal equipment. The curve 
of present tendencies, based upon Mr. Wright’s inde- 
pendent investigations, supplemented by averages through- 
out the country provided by the Department of Com- 
merce, would indicate that at the present time the struc- 
ture of the house is only about 55% of the total cost. 
Those who believe in the inexorable continuation of 
mathematical curves may comfort themselves with the 


indication that the structure itself will disappear, in favor 
of site costs and appliances, some time after 1970. 

This curve of increasing site costs becomes even more 
significant when placed alongside the diagram showing 
the proportion of houses and multiple-family dwellings 
built in the larger cities. The rapid change to multi- 
family dwellings, from 1900 to 1915 shows, among other 
things, a tendency to overcome these costs by taking ad- 
vantage of some of the economies in this type of con- 
truction. If this tranformation was temporarily arrested 
between 1915 and 1921, it was only because building costs 
advanced whilst site costs remained relatively stationary, 
and, in other cases, because a large number of houses 
were planted in suburban tracts without suitable or com- 
plete street construction. 

There is no need to prove here that the multiple-family 
house by itself is no solution of the housing problem 
under present conditions of land tenure, occupancy, and 
city growth; even the most economical methods of con- 
struction are handicapped by our extravagant procedure 
in grading, street layout, and platting, to say nothing of 
the burden of rapid transit systems and internal conges- 
tion in big cities where the workplace and the dwelling- 
place are widely separated. As a solution of the housing 
problem we are offered the alternative of shifting the 
costs of the municipal equipment, or reducing the elements 
of waste and extravagance. The first method means 
some form of subsidy; it is ineffectual in the long run 
and uneconomic all the time. 

What remains is a concerted effort at house-planning 
and regional planning; a solution which will deal with 
the individual house in all its relationships. The task 
before the architect, it would seem, is to circumvent the 
rising costs of site and appliances, not by paring away 
necessities, but by curtailing the waste that our present 
haphazard method of city development carries with it. 
The longest way round is here, literally, the shortest way 
to a home. Unless the architect can begin by providing 
a functional layout for his community, there is little 
possibility any longer of providing decent houses in a 
good environment, except for the prosperous minority. 
Either community planning and housing go hand in hand, 
or else, these graphs indicate, the architect’s task becomes 
the sorry business of making the best of a bad job. 


L. M. 
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Co-operation with the Commission of Fine Arts 
(Continued from page 492) 


Washington surpassed that of every capital save Con- 
stantinople. We had the advantage of starting with an 
adequate plan, but in spite of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in the Mall plan, future generations may well 
point to the permanent scars inflicted in the present dec- 
ade; and these scars can never be healed! Areas which 
should belong to the Federal Government for public 
buildings, parks, playgrounds and schools are being alien- 
ated to other purposes. Private buildings are being 
erected on land which the government is bound to acquire, 
with the inevitable result of increasing its cost by mil- 
lions of dollars. 

In the next twenty-five years there is bound to be a 
program for public buildings unprecedented in any similar 
period, all of which leads to an inescapable conclusion 
that the National Capital needs a unified plan. 

The American Civic Association has undertaken to 
focus public opinion on these needs of the capital. Mr. 
Frederic A. Delano has become chairman of the Wash- 
ington Committee on the Federal City on which more 
than a hundred residents of Washington have accepted 
service. By December there will exist in the country at 
large more than fifty co-operating committees. This net- 
work of public-spirited citizens will labor to bring to the 
Congress, which acts as a common council of the Federal 
City, that encouragement and cordial support which will 
enable this body to give the capital of the United States 
a beauty worthy of its site and living conditions worthy 
of the American people. 

The American Civic Association bespeaks the active 
co-operation of the architects in this movement to make 
Washington at once an example of the best development 
in American cities. 


* * * * 


May I add to Miss James’s vivid picture by pointing 
out that, as an illustration of the scope of the work 
planned, there are ten sub-committees as follows: 

(A) Forest and park reservation within and without 
the District. (B) School sites and playgrounds. (C) 
Housing and reservations for future housing require- 
ments. (D) Zoning. (E) Street, highway and transit 
problems, including future development and extensions 
thereof. (F) Architecture. (G) Extension of metro- 
politan Washington beyond the District Line, and con- 
tact with the Maryland and Virginia authorities. (H) 
Waterfront development, commercial and industrial, as 
well as otherwise, and (1) Industrial development and 
limitations. (J) A Committee of contact and future 
relations with existing organizations. 

In addition to the central co-ordinating Committee on 
Architecture, which is divided into two groups working 
on public and private buildings, there is an architect for 
each of the other committees, furnishing technical advice 
and bringing back to the Committee on Architecture his 
special point of view. ‘These reports will be submitted 
for review to technical groups so that each one will 


stand as a model when distributed to the various local 
committees throughout the country. 


Architects interested in civic betterment throughout the 
country are urged to co-operate with the work for its 
influence on their own problems as well as for their help 
in making Washington, which stands to all the world as 
the most conspicuous American city, rank high among 
the capitals of the world. 


Horace W. PEas.ez, Chairman, 


A, I. A. Committee on Co-operation with 
the Commission of Fine Arts. 


Sub-Committee on Architecture, 
Federal City Committee. 


From Our Book Shelf 
As the Bird Saw 


Rembrandt was born in 1606. MHollar was born a 
year later, and yet one might conclude that the master 
plan-maker had never known or heard of the master 
painter and etcher, so little is there of resemblance in 
their work. All of which is not by way of brushing 
Hollar aside as a mere maker of plans. He was an 
orderly-minded man who saw things in the larger sense 
than that of the geometrical or the standardized. He saw 
architecture as something that belonged to a city and 
could not be torn away from it. A plan might be a use- 
ful way of indicating thoroughfares, squares, bridges, 
and the location of important edifices, but to Hollar it 
must have been plain that a plan was (and still is) a 
skeleton, after all, and that it has little importance if 
it is not truly embroidered by the builders who are to 
use it, and the people for whom it exists. 

From all of which it might be fair to guess that the 
people of Hollar’s day had an interest in towns that 
had something to do with people and how they lived 
and what their houses and buildings looked like. There 
must have been an appreciation of other things than 
those that now grow stale with monotonous repetition. 
Hollar made plans, it is true, and even though they 
were pretty likely to be bird’s-eye views, when they were 
not he was almost certain to ornament the margins 
with a sketch or two in order to avoid, one feels, the 
dry and lifeless delineation of thoroughfare and prop- 
erty lines. People counted, as they no longer count, 
and if Hollar also derived an appreciation from the 
growing interest in places, in travel, in journeys to far 
countries, one cannot study his work without being 
conscious of the apparent fact that the days of engin- 


eering in human efficiency had not dawned on the 
horizon. 


To the architect Hollar is, therefore, worth while. 
He recorded, most truthfully, the narrative of towns 
and cities He was an etcher par excellence. "Tis 
even said that Rembrandt owed him a small debt of 
suggestion. He did poor things, it is true, for he 
delineated towns that he never saw and gave to the 
East a strong and rather comic taste of the West. 
But he drew like a master, and he must have loved 
architecture whole-heartedly, even though he invented 
it when he had none to go by. 
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Mr. Hind’s book? is a good one, to be used not only 
as a catalogue raisoné, but as a document by which to 
gauge the atmosphere that made good architecture a 
pleasant attribute, rather than a conscious and over- 
studied effort to give people a setting which could not 
fit—for people have to create their settings in order 
to have them interesting, and the conscious and frantic 
effort to design with an eye to engineering terms has 
not yet produced one interesting urban and truly hu- 
man community. One might indeed ask what good 
it will do to look at the work of Wenceslaus Hollar, 
and the answer could only be that it might help to 
gain a glimpse of the kind of thing that kept buildings 
in scale with the people that lived in them and made 
structure an intimate part of the conscious life of 


people. . H. WW. 





2 WencesLaus Hoiar and his Views of London and Windsor 
in the Seventeenth Century, by Arthur M. Hind. 


Composition 


Before me are five text-books on Architectural De- 
sign in French, German and English. The first is 
Guadet’s “Eléments et théorie de |’architecture,” pub- 
lished in Paris some twenty years since. It is a monu- 
mental and, from the French point of view, an exhaustive 
treatise in four volumes on architectural design; the first 
volume devoted to the general theory and principles of 
architectural design, and the other three to the applica- 
tion of these principles to various specific types of build- 
ings. The second text-book, earlier in date by nineteen 
years, is in German; it is Heinrich Wagner’s “Archi- 
tektonische Composition,” an excellent discussion, with 
German system and thoroughness, of the theory of plan, 
mass, proportion and exterior and interior composition. 
The other three are American books; one is the work 
of the late Professor John Beverley Robinson and is de- 
voted wholly to exterior design; the second, by John V. 
Van Pelt and entitled “Essentials of Composition as 
Applied to Art,” follows in part the “Composition dé- 
corative” of Henri Mayeux; in addition to the treat- 
ment of general theoretical principles of design in dec- 
oration and architecture, it includes projets—programs 
and their study. The last of the three, and the subject 
of the present notice, is “Architectural Composition,” ? 
beautifully printed, comfortable to handle, and attrac- 
tive from the outset by its readableness and by the fit- 
ness of its illustrations, which are excellent examples 
of free-hand drawing by the author. 


All these books are by professional teachers, and are 
intended for students and teachers of design rather than 
for the instruction of the layman. They are all inter- 
esting efforts to put into the permanent form of the 
printed page those principles of architectural design 
which in the “elder days of Art” were inculcated by 
word of mouth under the apprenticeship system of the 
studio, atelier, or bottega, and which in this modern age 


1 ARCHITECTURAL Composition, by Nathaniel Cortland Curtis, 
A.LA., Professor of Architecture and Head of the School of Archi- 
tecture in the Tulane University of Louisiana. Forierly: Professor 
of Architectural Design in the University of Illinois; Professor of 
Architecture in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Illustrated with 
Drawings by the author. 7 x 10; 250 pp., 266 illustrations. 


of schools, classes, professors, and systematized instruc- 
tion, have been customarily imparted by means of stated 
lectures to groups of classes pursuing identical studies. 
But the value and efficiency of lectures depend so largely 
upon the personality of the lecturer, and the impres- 
sions and ideas conveyed are so evanescent when not re- 
inforced by such person and individual instruction as 
is impossible with large classes, that text-books are al- 
most indispensable as ancillary instruments of teaching. 

This is the function that Professor Curtis has aimed 
to fulfil in the book under review. He has not pro- 
duced a comprehensive treatise on architectural com- 
position in its broadest aspects, nor an exhaustive philo- 
sophical discussion of theories of design. As compared 
with the masterly first volume of Guadet’s treatise 
(upon which, in part, it is founded), Professor Curtis’s 
book measures less than half the volume of the French 
text, passing lightly over sundry topics that occupy many 
pages in the French work. The whole field of the 
three French volumes of application to and discussions 
of specific types of buildings, this book omits. One 
may regret that the author did not see fit to undertake 
the larger task of producing a comprehensive, philo- 
sophical treatise on architectural design; but I have 
always contended that a reviewer should judge a book 
by what the author set out to do, not by what he did 
not set out to do. Judged by his evidently limited pur- 
pose, Professor Curtis has done his work well, and 
for that purpose the book may be warmly commended 
to teachers and students alike. 

This purpose was evidently to provide a vade-mecum 
or manual for teachers and students of architectural 
design in schoc's conducted in general according to the 
French system. As this is the system in general use 
in American schools, there is a wide field of usefulness 
for such a book, which embodies in clear and concise 
statement those principles and maxims enunciated orally 
by lectures on architectural design in the schools and 
more or less fragmentarily repeated by the atelier-critics 
from desk to desk. The limitation of its scope and 
method to the sort of instruction generally prevailing in 
our schools is indicated by the titles of its seven parts. 
These are: The Nature of Architecture; The Elements 
of Architecture; The Elements of Composition; Primary 
Rules of Composition; The Program of the Building; 
The Parti; Development of the Parti. Part I is in- 
troductory and too brief; Part II discusses walls, open- 
ings, roofs, orders, and vaults; Part III vestibules and 
communications, stairs, forms of rooms and courts, 
facades and masses. Part IV takes up general principles, 
proportion and scale; Part V the subject of programs; 
Part VI the study of the program, entourage, group 
plans, etc; and Part VII the development of the de- 
sign, the bibliography of architecture; the first four 
parts are thus devoted to theory and the last three to 
applications. The point of view is that of the French 
Ecole tradition; there is, therefore, no discussion of 
composition in medieval styles, nor of informal design 
in domestic architecture, nor of the philosophy and use 
of historic styles. The author sticks closely to his pur- 
pose of producing a manual of practical instruction 
adapted to American schools as they are, not as some 
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one may think they might or ought to be. Within this 
limitation his discussions are almost without exception 
sound, sane and sensible. He understands both what 
the student wants to know and what he ought to know. 
Especially commendable is his insistence on the plan as 
the fundamental element in design, and his subordina- 
tion of exterior design and facade composition to ex- 
cellence of plan. Equally to be praised is his constant 
use of American examples to illustrate the principles 
laid down. His clever free-hand drawings are well 
chosen to “point the moral” of each maxim or proposi- 
tion, and include some of the latest buildings resulting 
from the New York zoning law. His comments on 
the Orders as subjects of study and on their proper 
place and function in design are judicious; his discus- 
sion of vaulting concise and excellent. The sections on 
Proportion seem to me too brief for the confessed im- 
portance of the subject; and one notes with regret the 
lack of insistence on the section as a necessary accom- 
paniment to the plan in the study of the design from the 
outset, an insistence which Guadet used to make very 
emphatic in his desk-to-desk criticisms, as the reviewer 
vividly remembers. The subjects of unsymmetrical plans 
and exteriors and of roof-plans might well have received 
more notice, and the bibliography at the end of the 
book should, in another edition, be expanded to include 
a number of important works in English and German 
in addition to the French classics of the atelier there 
listed. In another printing, moreover, the very numer- 
ous errors in proof-reading, especially of French words, 
should be corrected. It must annoy Mr. Ruggles, to 
whom the author expresses his thanks for his aid in the 
“typographical” presentation of the work, to have such 
an error appear in the very expression of these thanks, 
and to see the name of one of America’s most distin- 
guished architects uniformly printed “Meade.” 

All these omissions and errors, easily corrected in 
another edition, are mainly superficial blemishes on a 
generally excellent piece of work, which will assuredly 
find wide favor among teacher and students alike. 


A. D. F. HaMuin. 


Pastoral England 


One cannot know England well without thinking of 
it as a place where there still is some leisure. And by 
the same token it cannot be visited by charabanc as one 
goes to Chinatown in America. The observer who 
would record his impressions must achieve leisure, if 
he should win his way to the ranks of Griggs and New 
and Brewer. Is there an outsider who has ever managed 
to draw English domestic architecture so that its every 
tale was told? 

One speaks of these things with some regret, in the 
case of Mr. Louis Rosenberg’s latest book.’ It gives 
every evidence of that hurry which will not do. The 
photographs speak of a hard and fast schedule—one 
that would not wait for those conditions of light which 
are not too plentiful in England. They do try the pa- 

1Cortaces, FARMHOUSES AND OTHER Minor Buripincs 1n_ Enc- 


LAND OF THE 16TH, 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES, By Louis Conrad 
Rosenberg. 


tience, it is true, but the price of good work is patience, 
just the same. Hence the photographic illustrations are 
very uneven in quality and are not infrequently too black 
to give more than a fragmentary idea. 

As for the drawings, there is something else to be 
said. At first glance one would say that Mr. Rosenberg 
had entirely failed to catch the real spirit of the do- 
mestic architecture of a pastoral land. One who has 
often walked the hills between Cleve and Burford, and 
come down into Broadway over many routes and by 
many lights, would deplore Mr. Rosenberg’s records of 
the Cotswolds as most inadequate. But it is to be re- 
membered that his drawings are too subtle for repro- 
duction by any of the mechanical processes. In the 
present instance they have undoubtedly suffered atro- 
ciously from the high-light halftone process. Thus it 
were unfair to judge a draughtsmanship so superb as 
is that of Mr. Rosenberg by the mechanical manner in 
which they have been rendered in this case. We opine 
that before Mr. Rosenberg can hope to obtain any good 
reproductions of his work, he will have to modify his 
process of drawing, or, better still, he will learn to draw 
upon stone and thus easily and beautifully circumvent 
the camera and the etching bath. His method is essen- 
tially one that lends itself to lithography and to no other 
reproductive process of which we know. 


The book will be prized, nevertheless, for it has great 
charm. The measured drawings are done with great 
skill and exhibit that trace of leisure we miss elsewhere. 
Particularly unfortunate are certain grievous locutions in 
the preface and foreword. A little editorial care would 
have relieved them of blunders which ought not to mar 


any book. STEPHAN Ivor RICHEBOURG. 


Construction 


“Good Practice in Construction” by Philip G. Knob- 
loch is a recent contribution to the Pencil Points 
Library. Without text, this book presents a complete 
study of the graphic side of construction and goes over 
the ground of Kidder, Martin, Clark and others. It is 
a splendid volume for the office and should form a ground- 
work for the proper training of the draftsman. Certain 
established conventions of the drafting board, gathered 
from the realm of oft-forgotten verbal instructions, are 
set forth here definitely for the first time. The “hand” 
of a door is explained so clearly that the reader may 
ever after talk with the hardware man on equal terms. 
The details of metal covered doors, of canvas floors, 
and of safe deposit vaults will be of help not only to 
the student but to the small office (by which the reviewer 
means most of us) where there is no wealth of detail 
on file from actual construction in the past. Most of 
the recommendations presented in the plate for water- 
proofing are good, although this treatment shows less 
experience than the others. One fails to understand 
why the flue must be “absolutely” over the center of 
the fireplace and yet there is little in these plates to 
find fault with. Only a change in the materials and 
methods of construction, so vast as to bring about a new 
era, could displace this book. D. H. S. 
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Art and the Gods 


Genius has many definitions, of which none are of any 
consequence. The children of genius, born of that joyous 
wedding of brain and hand, have many names, and they 
are likewise of no consequence. Not that it is useless to 
be able to distinguish between the lyric quality of Keats 
and the satire of Daumier, or the feeling that Mozart 
danced and Tchaikowsky wept, but that it were wiser to 
abstain from naming these things lest we stupefy our dis- 
cernment and fall carelessly to thinking that we know the 
faces of all the children of genius and that by those faces 
we shall always recognize them. And lo! many a new 
genius is born, and passes by, and is lost to us. Surely the 
habit of naming things is the curse of all curses laid upon 
man, for it dulls and atrophies the feeling of and for and 
about things, and that is all that is important. 

Lovat Claud Fraser died at 31." Whether that is a 
tragedy we do not know. We wish that he might have 
lived, but whether that were best, we do not know. He 
was spared at Ypres, where he might have preferred to 
pass out with the comrades that fell all about him, and 
died in 1921. These bare details are not written either 
to add pathos or regret. They are the simplest personal 
facts that need to be recorded. Lovat Fraser was a 
genius, and a very great one. In his work one might 
trace influences from the works of others who had gone 
before, for even genius cannot escape the ties of mystic 
kinship and burst wholly unparented upon a very old 
world. 


“Before undertaking the hideous responsibility of ad- 
vising Lovat to pursue the career of art,” says his biog- 
rapher, “I had pointed out to him that the modern pose 
of the artist was an utterly false attitude towards art. 
« & It is the artist’s job to create his art to the 
people’s need and hunger for a fuller life. He should 
bring the emotional experience aroused by art into every- 
thing that is a need of man’s day—glorify everything and 
raise everything—from man’s delight in his habitation to 
his notepaper, from the commercial poster to the city 
office. And thereby the greater artist he. It lay with 
him, through the sense of sight, to make the home a lyric 
harmony wherein to dwell. Every activity of man’s day 
lay within his reach whereby to utter his art—not only a 
canvas in a gold frame. Look at the hideous thing most 
publishers call a book! Look at the demoralizing and 
dingy doghole that most people call a home!” 


His biographer further records that Lovat learned 
that lesson, yet it was an easy one for him to learn. He 
had the true artist’s nature, and nothing could more truly 
exemplify this in the case of Lovat than the streams of 
people of all sorts and conditions, that journeyed to Ham- 
mersmith, night after night for more than two years, 
to see “The Beggar’s Opera.” Let Gay have his place, as 
he ought, but even he would have been staggered at what 
Lovat Fraser gave to his jollity. Purer fun and greater 
joy have we seldom had. 

Undoubtedly Lovat was on the way to a place in the 
theater such as few attain, but as artist with pen and 
pencil, perhaps more reminiscent of my adored Caldecott 
than any of his successors, let us also remember him well. 


Tue Boox or Lovat Craup Fraser. By Haldane Macfall. Lon- 
don, 1923. With 20 plates and many illustrations. 


For he gave joy to life, touched it sweetly and always 
kindly, even as his friends remember the nature that 
once so beautifully commingled with their own. The 
Book of Lovat is a story about art such as seldom hap- 
pens. Would that one were so rich that a copy of it 
might be put into the hand of every youth and maiden in 
the western world. What a peaceful overthrow of art 
schools, art societies, art poses, art talk, art significances, 
and art hypocrisy might result! 

Lovat Fraser’s biographers have done a really good 
book. If it errs, it is through over manifestation of affec- 
tion, surely, for their friend was greatly loved. When 
one thinks of the quantity of genius that has been sent to 
the dogs by adulation, flattery, and the long purse of the 
exploiting publisher, one almost marvels that Fraser re- 
mained unspoiled, so that we still have him in memory 
as we would have kept him always. 


WALTER WoopsBourRNe. 


Drawing 


Perhaps the best thing about Mr. Field’s book’ is that 
the student of architectural drawing may get a fair 
idea from it of what he has to learn; he can hardly 
learn very much of that from the book itself. There is 
a too evident tendency to present a lengthy course of 
study in tabloid form with the result of a volume rather 
more in the nature of a catalogue than of a text book. 
When we note that the book is divided into ten chapters 
or “Articles,” one of which, for instance, includes Per- 
spective, Shades and Shadows, and Rendering, that these 
ten articles are covered in a hundred and forty-two 
pages, of which eighty-four are full-page plates, some- 
thing of the tabloid nature of the text may be realized. 

In spite of the fact that some of the methods recom- 
mended and some of the definitions given are rather 
provincial and not in accordance with what is commonly 
considered best practice, the book contains much useable 
information in good form and should prove a useful 
guide to a course of study, as well as a fairly valuable 
reference book for the drafting room. 

B.J.L. 


1 ARCHITECTURAL Drawinc—By Wooster Bard Field, with an in- 
troduction and chapter on Lettering by Thos. E. French. 


Things Spanish 


Once in a while there comes along a book which makes 
the reviewer glad that he is an architect for the reason 
that being one enables him to get an enjoyment out of 
the book which is so full and so satisfying that it would 
be lamentable to miss it. Such a book is “Spanish 
Interiors and Furniture”. It was probably far from 
the minds of the authors to compile a book especially 
inspiring for the architect. Their attitude towards the 
wonderful Spanish things they bring to us is rather one 
of the archzologist or collector, but there is more in- 
spiration for the architectural designer in every page 
of this book than there often is in many, many pages of 
books frankly published as collections of suggestions for 





1 SPANISH INTERIORS AND FurNiTURE—Photographs and Drawings 
by Arthur Byne, with brief text by Mildred Stapley. 
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architects. It is difficult to describe the charm of some 
of the simple wall treatments of the old Spanish rooms 
illustrated. The lesson of restraint, of taste, of the 
use of the band of ornament or spot of color of just 
the right size and in just the right place, is often seen 
through the pages. Many a suggestion is here if we 
look rather to learn than to copy. 

There are but eight and a half pages of text, but in 
these few pages is given a sweeping panorama of that 
glorious XVI century in Spain. This text with the titles 
and notes on the plates give one an extraordinarily satisfy- 
ing fund of information on the subject. There are two 
hundred excellent plates, mostly photographic, and each 
plate carries, with its title a note on the materials and 
color scheme. The unique construction of the furniture 
or some peculiar detail is clearly shown on the several 
drawings, as well as described in the notes or text. The 
book is well printed and made. Unfortunately the 
photographs, although generally excellent in quality, 
were not taken with a view to registering the color 
values correctly, and comparison with the notes often 
reveals a shocking discrepancy between the picture and 
what the original must be. Nevertheless, here is a 
book that every architect and lover of beautiful things 
should own and pore over, be he medievalist or classi- 


cist. B.J.L. 
Things Chinese 


Looking at the sumptuous collection of illustrations in 
Picturesque China,” how can any open-minded Occidental 
escape from wincing at the memory of the epigrammatic 
jibes with which our youthful civilization has affected to 
dismiss one that for thousands of years has been practis- 
ing the arts and the humanities as no western civilization 
is today practising them. The result, in architecture, has 
been different, but art, after all, is a relative matter. The 
deformed waist of an Occidental lady is quite as offensive 
to a man of China as the deformed foot of a Chinese 
lady is unpleasing to us both are equally bad. And yet it 
is almost wholly in smiles of the grotesque, the eccentric, 
and the “heathen,” that one of the greatest civilizations 
of all time has been dished out to us in geography and 
school-book, with an especial slur at its religious practices. 

Looking at the illustrations in the book under consid- 
eration, the subjects of which have been selected with 
care and photographed with great perfection, what mind 
can escape the reflection that the art and the craft of 
China are something to make us of the West humble 
and not proud. Their feeling for form ran a different 
course from ours, in many ways, but their feeling for 
proportion had nothing to learn from us. As for color, 
for line, for design and for pattern, what had, or what 
has, the Western world to offer? These things are said 
in the iterated faith that art is a relative matter and that 
the true measurement of its usefulness has to be taken in 
terms of human beings and not in statistics from mu- 
seums, banks, and art societies. If that is so, then China 
has done well. They say, and it seems so, that she has 
survived and cultivated her garden because the hand of 


* Picturesque Cuina. Architecture and Landscape. A journey 
through twelve provinces. By Ernst Boerschmann. 288 illustrations. 


centralized government has never penetrated the prov- 
inces, where petty officials see to it that certain things 
are arranged and others are not, as is the custom of petty 
officials, and of some high ones, everywhere. In China 
it costs the taxpayer much less, they say, and gives him 
a great degree of freedom, the overstepping of which is 
perfectly controlled by his faith in the obligations imposed 
by his ancestral family. But whatever the reason may 
be, we are gradually getting true glimpses of the China 
that has so long been pursuing its way, and every fair- 
minded historian that is known to the reviewer has ex- 
pressed but one fear—the dread fear that western customs 
and western economic exploitation will bring the proud 
fabric of Chinese civilization crashing to chaos. 
Picturesque China is a book to sit with, for under the 
spell of Wall, and Temple, and Garden, and Pagoda, 
and of Dragon and Strange Effigy, behold a record, in 
terms of art, such as the goddess of beauty must have 
smiled upon in happiness, for the resultant expression 
seems to transmute the individual right to liberty and 
other things into something that appears to have been a 
common possession of great numbers, even if not of all, 
and which derived its energy and its force from something 
we would call spiritual, if we were honest. Adams Beck, 
in the “Key of Dreams,” quotes these words: “Here in 
Peking a Chinese gentleman, old and dignified, wrinkled 
and patient, spoke with me of Europe. He knew it well. 
A part of his education had been there. His delicate 
hands, fine as the instruments of some music in the mind, 
lay with the long fingers intertwined on the blue brocade 
of his robe. The stiff black cap did not hide the faint 
smile in wearied eyes as he continued: ‘Your august 
continent glides swiftly in the swell of the river before it 
plunges to the fall. In my insignificant land we based 
our civilization many years ago on the Moralities—the 
duties of each to the Family, the Empire, the Pieties—and 
thus was twisted a triple cord of trust between man and 
man. How should it fail??” May it not, and may the 
West remember, before it is too late. If Picturesque 
China helps, as it ought, let us be graciously thankful 
and becomingly humble. <¢ 8 


Inspiration? 


A book without text often has its compensations. 
Here, for example, is a collection of seventy plates! 
each made up of from twenty to thirty small sketches, 
reduced to the simplest form and indication of the archi- 
tectural features or elements of buildings, although 
groups of complete plans and facades in schematic form 
are also shown. It seems a short-hand dictionary of 
major architectural forms. An index to the individual 
sketches thereon is printed opposite the plates, which are 
arranged alphabetically as to subject, and a contents 
table at the beginning of the book tabulates various archi- 
tectural features and refers each to the plates where ex- 
amples may be found—as, for instance, under “Pediments” 
we find “Doorways, Windows, Wall Treatment,” mean- 
ing that we may find examples of pediments under these 
plate titles. 


1A Manuva or ArcHitecturaL Compositions by John Theodore 
Haneman. 
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BUILDING GUILDS 


Mr. Haneman in a “Foreword” of five lines says that 
the express purpose of his book is to furnish suggestion 
and inspiration “to those interested with the solution 
of architectural problems.” We wonder if the person 
able properly to develop the suggestions received from 
these skeleton themes would need suggestion and inspira- 
tion from the sketches in the first place. It does seem, 
however, that Mr. Haneman’s book might prove an ex- 
pedient in the “esquisse” stage of Beaux-Arts Society 
student problems. We can easily imagine the parti of 
such a problem being given rather mystically as 42-24, 
22-8, 16-13, referring to the plate and sketch numbers in 
the book. Somehow or other we fail to discover the pos- 
sibilities of real inspiration in this manual. As an in- 
ducement to lessen the already small apparent necessity 
for architectural students to think, we believe it has its 


place. Ben J. Lusscuez. 


Building Guilds 


Many readers of the JourNAL have been interested in 
the work of the English Building Guilds, and from time 
to time we are asked what has become of them. The Na- 
tional Guild, it appears, expanded faster than its capital 
would permit and, being unable to finance itself, was 
placed in the hands of a receiver. This proceeding seemed 
to prove that the London Guild, for a long time not 
amalgamated with the National, was the stronger of the 
two. We understand that the London Guild has now 
been freed from the National and that although it has 
had to assume the hardship of liabilities not its own, 
there is a chance that it may win through. 

The over-expansion of the National Guild was a mis- 
fortune, for the operations of the London Guild have been 
proven to be exceptionally favorable. Quite contrary to 
repeated assertions by the ill-wishers of the Guilds, the 
large undertaking at Walthamstow, of which an account 
appeared in these columns, has now been finally audited 
and shows the following results: 


The original bids of the Guild were: 


116 houses at £ 870.7.0 £100,960. 12 
176 houses at 932.11.10 164,136. 2 

54 houses at 838. 1. 2 45,235. 3 

8 pairs houses at 1,839. 2. 3 14,712. 18 

362 £325,064. 15 
The Guild fee at 6% was £19,503. 17 
The allowance per house for 

continuous pay was* 

at the rate of £40 14,480. 
Electric installation for light- 

ing 362 houses at £14 per house 5,068. 

Total Estimated Cost £365,116. 13 
Actual cost £320,064. 19 
Saving “£ 45,051. 14 


1 Bids were in competition with other builders, and the Guild 
bids were lowest. 

* As is well known, the Guildsmen have boned hg work upon the 
theory of continuous pay and the p was in- 
tended to approximate the loss that would qhaveles fall upon the 
workers by bad weather or delayed delivery of materials. 





Add Extras of £60 per house not included 


in estimate £ 21,720. 
Total Net Saving, the whole of which ac- 
crued to the Walthamstow Urban Dis- 
trict Council £ 66,771. 14 
Average Cost of house by — 
estimate £1,008. 12 
Extras per house 60. 
£1,068. 12 
Actual .average cost of house 
including extras £ 884. 3 
Average saving per house £ 184. 9 
a 2.% 


Note—In the above figures, items of pence are omitted. 


Skyscrapers 


In reference to the several articles on skyscrapers which 
appeared in our September issue, Architect Hans J. 
Philipp, of Itzehoe, Germany, has written us at great 
length. His letter is too long for our columns, but he 
expresses the opinion that although the necessity for sky- 
scrapers never really existed, except as the high building 
was seized upon as an instrument for capitalizing land 
values, in the United States, the situation in Germany is 
not at present the same. He believes that the criticism 
directed at the folly of looking about to see whether or 
no a high building could be built is based upon an er- 
roneous impression, due, in part, to the fact that Dr. 
Behrendt did not sufficiently emphasize the fact that the 
present housing shortage in Germany is_ intolerable. 
Therefore to remove many business concerns from the 
houses and apartments they have encroached upon and 
place them together in one large building, seemed an eco- 
nomic stroke of sound wisdom. It was the study of the 
problem from this angle, Herr Philipp contends, that led 
German architects to the consideration of the problem of 
high buildings and what could be done about them to 
avoid the economic consequences which followed them in 
the United States. 

Architect Philipp, as did Dr. Behrendt, has something 
to say of the pedantry which he feels has invested our 
high buildings in an atmosphere of lazily borrowed class- 
icism, but it is certainly no longer to be asserted that the 
high building in the United States, whatever may be its 
other faults, is a mere esthetic pilfering. Likewise it 
ought to be observed that it would be difficult for another 
country not to profit from our experience, should the 
hardship of high buildings on narrow streets, and in an 
area never designed for such things, fall upon its urban 
settlements.—The Editor. 


Announcements 


AT ITS MEETING in New York City, 8 and 9 Novem- 
ber, the Board of Directors of the Institute has deemed 
it wise to change the place at which the fifty-seventh 
annual convention will be held as heretofore announced. 
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Some months ago it seemed both wise and possible to 
hold the convention in New York City and a temporary 
committee was appointed to study and report to the 
Board in November. After a careful canvass it was 
thought best, in view of the limited time available for 
preparing for the elaborate program conceived by the 
Board, that it would be wiser to hold the fifty-seventh 
convention in Washington in May, 1924, and to hold the 
fifty-eighth convention in New York City in 1925. 


Grorce Barn CumMMINGS announces the admission to 
partnership of Fred Leonard Starbuck, under the firm 
name of Cummings & Starbuck, with offices at 520 Se- 
curity Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Mr. E. B. Let, of Pittsburgh, has been appointed as the 
representative of the American Institute of Architects on 
the National Board of Jurisdictional Awards, vice Mr. 
Ernest J. Russell, resigned. 


Gerorce Hersert Gray, successor to L. W. Robinson, 
of New Haven, and Clark J. Lawrence, of New York 
City, announce the formation of the partnership of Gray 
& Lawrence, for the practice of Architecture and Com- 
munity Planning, at 42 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 


BERNARD HERZBRUN announces the removal of his of- 
fice in New York City for the practice of Architecture 
and Interior Decoration to 135 West Forty-Second Street. 


Apert Ketsty has been awarded a medal by the 
Twentieth International Congress of the Americas held 
at Rio Janeiro “in recognition of his work as an architect 
and in the interests of closer and more cordial relations 
between the Pan-American republics.” The presentation 
was made through the United States National Museum. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME announces its an- 
nual competitions for the Fellowships in Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, Musical Composition, and Classical 
Studies. The first four Fellowships are open to un- 
married men; the last to both men and women, citizen- 
ship in the United States being requisite in all cases. Full 
particulars as to stipends and allowances, together with 
all other information, may be had from Roscoe Guernsey, 
Executive Secretary, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Tue Le Brun ScHo.arsHip ComMiIrTTEE, Julian Clar- 
ence Levi, chairman, 215 West 57th Street, New York 
City, announces that the program for the selection of the 
beneficiary of the scholarship will be issued about 1 Janu- 
ary, 1924. The competition is open to architects and 
draughtsmen resident in the United States, and the sti- 
pend is $1,400, which must be used in a trip to Europe 
lasting not less than six monhs. Competitors must be 
nominated by a member of the American Institute of 
Architects, and nominations must be received before 1 


January, 1924. 


Obituary 


FRANK L. PACKARD 


Elected to the Institute as a Fellow in 1895 
Died at Columbus, Ohio, 26 October, 1923 


Mr. Packard was born in Delaware, Ohio, 11 June, 
1866. He began his professional career in the office of 
F. A. Gartner, in the town of Delaware, and later took 
special courses in architecture and engineering at Ohio 
State University and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He began practice for himself in Columbus 
in 1896 and since that time his work covered a very ex- 
tensive field. He was chosen by President Harding as his 
official representative in the purchase of the site, the 
designing and construction of the embassy building at Rio 
de Janeiro and at his death was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings of the Institute. 


He was a member of many clubs and had taken a 
prominent part in the civic development of his home town, 
and he lived to see some of his plans for the beautification 
of Columbus well under way. He was president of the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce, 1919-20, a trustee of 
the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, and was 
influentially connected with many important business in- 
terests. Among the more noteworthy structures to his 
credit are the Girls’ Industrial School, Delaware, O.; 
the Ohio Building at the World’s Columbian Exhibition, 
St. Louis; the Capitol Annex, Charleston, W. Va.; Lima 
State Hospital; the buildings in Columbus for the Colum- 
bus Savings & Trust Co.; Huntington National Bank, 
Memorial Hall, Elks’ Club, Chittenden, Seneca, and 
Virginia Hotels, 8 East Broad Street, Morehouse-Mar- 
ten’s store, Columbus Club, Columbus and Aladdin 
Country Clubs, as well as various buildings on the 
campus of Ohio State University, including the Armory, 
the School of Mines, the Botany Building, Biological 
Building, Hayes Hall, and Horton Hall. 

At the time of his death he was occupied with plans 
for the new City Hall and Auditorium, Lexington, Ky.; 
the new North High School, the Yuester Building, and 
the Baker Art Gallery at Columbus. 


He was a former president of the Columbus Chapter 
of the Institute, by which body resoluions were adopted 
in memory of his long service and civic activities. He is 
survived by his widow and one sister. 


JOHN BEVERLY ROBINSON 
THEODORE C. LINK 


(Further Notices next month.) 





